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ECONOMIC, POLITICAL, AND MORAL COMMUNITIES 
IN THE WORLD SOCIETY’ 


RICHARD 


1£ celebration of the bicentenary 

| of the founding of Princeton Uni- 
versity affords a fitting occasion to 
review in 1946 the two hundred years of 
intellectual evolution in which it has par- 
ticipated and to examine the problems 
which we face today in the perspective 
of antecedent stages. Such a review is 
particularly significant, since the evolu- 
tion of educational institutions brings 
into clear focus facts which we tend to 
forget in tracing the history and in cele- 
brating the achievements of other insti- 
tutions: that the discussion of theories 
and ideals influences the course of events 
and that ideas are themselves facts and 
have their histories in the intellectual 
and moral formation and action of a 
people. The problem which this confer- 
ence has met to discuss—the develop- 
ment of international society—is one of 
the crucial problems of our times. On its 
solution may depend the solution of all 
other problems. The discussion of inter- 
national society, moreover, is itself a 
phenomenon pertinent to the statement 
of the problems to which the discovery 
or institution of international society 


"Read at the opening session of the Conference 
on the Development of International Society of 
the Princeton University Bicentennial, October 11, 
1946. 
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would afford a solution. Political and so- 
cial problems have the peculiarity, 
shared by other practical inquiries, that 
the discussion may itself become part of 
the data of the problem. Inquiry into the 
development of international society is 
not merely a possible means toward its 
realization but evidence of the existence 
of international bonds and forces, for de- 
sire to further the ends of world commu- 
nity and understanding of itsimplications 
are themselves effective social bonds. P 

Any consideration of international id 
society must involve some examination 
of ends sought in such a society; actual 
conditions as they bear on its desirabil- 
ity and possibility; and policies, devices, 
and theories designed to make the ends 
practicable in the circumstances. Yet the 
three questions are not independent, al- 
though it is easy to separate ends, condi- 
tions, and means in the abstract, and 
they can be distinguished in the context 
of any program of action or any theory 
of society. A practical problem exists 
when a program of action has not yet 
been arrived at; and agreement concern- 
ing action is possible without resolving 
differences of theory. Practicable ends 
cannot be chosen apart from conditions, 
yet there is no simple relation between 
the actual and the desirable: the end to 
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be pursued is not determined by the con- 
ditions, and the conception of an end and 
attachment to it may influence what is 
taken to be the actual situation. The 
practicability of objectives depends on 
some agreement concerning what is the 
case; but the facts vary as the approach 
and interpretation are changed. Con- 
versely, ultimate ends and basic theories 
are not susceptible of rational demon- 
stration or empirical refutation; another 
man’s theory, viewed from without, be- 
comes an ideology which fixes false ends 
and establishes fictitious facts, and pur- 
suit of his purpose becomes the,exercise 
of force or pressure. This peculiarity of 
social and political discussion is one of 
the chief sources of the confusion in 
which plans for practical action are in- 
volved, but it is also a source of hope, 
since practical problems are sometimes 
solved tangentially by agreement about 
means which had been shown anteced- 
ently to be inadequate to the purposes 
or impracticable in the circumstances. 
The issues concerning world society 
will not be determined simply by ascer- 
taining facts or by weighing the desir- 
ability and practicability of ends or by 
reconciling or refuting theories. Yet 
there is a tendency in the discussion of 
international society to present the issues 
in one of three forms of argument, in 
which international society is conceived 
so differently as to seem, in turn, already 
in existence, impossible, and a goal in 
process of achievement. If material con- 
ditions are examined in the interdepend- 
ence of men and their common needs and 
dangers and in the improvement of facil- 
ities for production, transport, and com- 
munication, ‘‘one world” is discovered in- 
escapably in existence, and it is argued 
that world community depends only on 
recognition of this material basis. If ends 
and purposes are examined in the actions 
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and statements of men, a clash of ideol- 
ogies and a neglect of moral issues is dis- 
covered, and it is argued that world so- 
ciety is impossible, since it depends on 
a community of shared values and an 
agreement concerning ends which have 
not yet been achieved. If present discus- 
sions and current efforts in international 
co-operation are examined, finally, it 
would seem that what is needed is the 
development and improvement of politi- 
cal institutions by which extant political 
states and international institutions may 
be oriented to the determination and en- 
forcement of a common policy. 

It is the purpose of this paper to argue 
that the political question is prior to the 
economic and the moral questions in the 
development of world society, precisely 
because the resolution of political ques- 
tions is a means to the solution of eco- 
nomic and moral questions. The position 
is difficult to state and to defend, for po- 
litical problems have economic and moral 
bases and their solution is advanced by 
economic and moral means, and this in- 
terdependence facilitates their transla- 
tion to one another or even confusion 
with one another. The priority of the po- 
litical—and, indeed, its distinction from 
the economic or the moral—can be es- 
tablished only by means of questions 
which cut across political, economic, and 
moral considerations and indicate their 
relations in theory, in history, and in 
purpose. 

Questions of theory and policy have, 
in the first place, become questions of 
“communication.” In the absence of 
agreement about ends or means, rights 
or freedom, the problems of international 
society cannot be discussed in terms of 
the purposes it is to achieve, the institu- 
tions it should employ, or the facts which 
render it desirable or inevitable. Instead, 
theories have been treated as abstrac- 
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tions unrelated to practical situations or 
as ideologies explained by period, class, or 
purpose; ideals have become expressions 
of interests, common or particular, or im- 
practical fantasies; and the actual situa- 
tion is variously viewed as an extension 
of the struggle of classes or a stage in the 
progress of freedom and in the opposition 
between capitalism and communism or 
between East and West, the signs of de- 
mocracy and fascism or of freedom and 
oppression being detected, depending on 
the theory preferred, now on one side, 
now on the other. In their practical form 
moral, political, and economic issues in 
international questions become problems 
of communication, because all the impor- 
tant words—‘peace,”’ ‘‘ welfare,” “‘secu- 
rity,‘ freedom,” “democracy,” “‘ nation- 
al state,” “‘international society’’—are 
ambiguous. In the second place, since 
these ambiguities are not verbal or sub- 
ject to arbitrary solutions, proper under- 
standing of them depends on the state- 
ment of real issues which can be traced, 
behind the difficulties of communication, 
in the development of national states and 
their international relations. Finally, the 
purposes of international society, as they 
emerge from a consideration of theory 
and history, must be formulated in terms 
which remove the ambiguities inherent 
in “peace,” “security,” ‘‘ welfare,” or any 
other embodiment of ends in institutions 
feasible or operative in present circum- 
stances, whatever the oppositions of at- 
titude or theory which remain in the 
reasons for joining in common action. 


I. THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 
IN AN INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 


In the absence of previous agreement 
concerning fact, purpose, or theory, all 
practical problems become, first of all, 
problems of communication, and differ- 
ences of interpretation, intention, or de- 


vice set up the opposite poles of persua- 
sion or debate. The discussion of circum- 
stances, criteria, and means depends on 
some previous agreement, not only to in- 
sure the application of statements univ- 
ocally to the same problem, but also to 
permit the differentiation and identifica- 
tion of fact, end, and statement. But if 
theoretical problems become problems of 
communication and translation in the 
oppositions of theories, problems of com- 
munication are transmuted, in turn, into 
problems of fact or problems of ends. 
Purposes and ideas may, on the one 
hand, be explained by the economic or 
social conditions of those who conceive 
them; or the ills of the present may be 
traced, on the other hand, to an exclu- 
sive concern with short-range and mate- 
rial interests on the part of all men or of 
men in power or of men opposed to right 
reason and good will. In this circle of 
translation and reduction there is no 
means of differentiating between true 
and false or good and evil, since both are 
expressions of interest; or, if they are dif- 
ferentiated, false and evil seldom have 
any clear distinguishing mark other than 
that they follow from the point of view 
opposed. Yet in the discussions in which 
theories and policies are opposed and in 
the debates in which the resolutions of 
such differences become problems of com- 
munication, it may be argued, by either 
side, that theories, policies, and even 
modes of expression are determined by 
what uniquely is the case or by what im- 
peratively should be, and problems of 
communication are therefore presented 
either as problems of fact to be ascer- 
tained scientifically or problems of ends 
to be inculcated morally. All discussions 
of practical problems may thus be treat- 
ed as examples of the opposition between 
those who defend science or lament at- 
tacks on the use of scientific methods and 





































those who defend ethics or lament de- 
partures from moral ideals. The distinc- 
tion between fact and ideal—when all 
problems, theoretical as well as practical, 
are made problems of communication— 
becomes in the statements of philoso- 
phers and sociologists a contrast between 
realism and idealism, ideology and uto- 
pia, or power and justice. 

Once questions of theory have been 
transformed into the dialectical opposi- 
tion of theses in discussion and communi- 
cation, history and fact are fitted easily to 
the support of either side or either theory. 
It is apparent from examination of man’s 
actions and statements, no less than from 
study of the evolution of his ideas and 
ideals, that the nature of things as he 
conceives them and the objectives which 
he sets for action are shaped by the con- 
ditions of his life. The sociology of knowl- 
edge makes place not only for the ideas 
that express current social and economic 
patterns but also for ideas that set new 
patterns for future action, and no philos- 
ophy is so lost in utopian speculation as 
to neglect the actual situations which 
contain the potentialities of ideal fulfil- 
ments or the marks of a perfection from 
which they are degradations. Ideas of 
justice are expressions of interest, wheth- 
er they are defenses of the status quo or 
expressions of revolutionary aspirations; 
and, however determined, ideas of jus- 
tice are at once dependent on the support 
of adequate power and themselves in- 
struments of power. Yet only the more 
theoretic of the realists are prepared to 
defend the thesis that ‘“‘might makes 
right”; and when justice is defined as the 
interest of the stronger, the fuller elabo- 
ration of the position runs into the diffi- 
culty, which Socrates forced even Thra- 
symachus to recognize, that the “‘strong- 
er” is strong only if he has knowledge of 
his true interests, and in the long run his 
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interests involve considerations of jus- 
tice. In these exchanges of compliments, 
the sociologist and the economist can ex- 
plain the philosopher’s predilections and 
purposes by the material conditions un- 
der which he developed them, and the 
philosopher can detect the principles 
which underlie social and economic ex- 
planations and raise questions concern- 
ing the ideals implicit in them. 

Since theoriés of “communication” 
and “‘language”’ exhibit the same ambiv- 
alence as the theories to which they are 
applied, the opposition between the 
treatment of ideals in terms of facts and 
the interpretation of facts in terms of 
purposes is not resolved by the efforts of 
semanticists to explain philosophic an- 
tinomies and resolve social problems by 
clarifying the symbols in which they are 
expressed. It has been fashionable to 
treat communication in terms of the mul- 
tiplicity of languages, the ambiguity of 
statements, and the manipulations of 
propaganda and to consider ideas, con- 
victions, and theories, if at all, in terms 
of the findings of opinion polls, the de- 
velopment and use of instruments of 
mass communication, and analyses of 
content in communications designed to 
isolate the means for planting opinions. 
Human motives, loyalties, and beliefs are 
treated largely in terms of human types, 
classes, races, or nations; statements are 
examined in terms of deceptions worked 
contrary to true interests; and education 
is planned in terms of information, prop- 
aganda, group solidarity, or welfare pro- 
grams. At the other extreme there is a 
growing tendency to view the problems 
of communication in terms of the re- 
formulation of cultural ideals, many of 
which have found expression in art, lit- 
erature, religion, philosophy, and social 
institutions. The analysis of the condi- 
tions and instrumentalities of communi- 
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cation seems to preclude consideration of 
the ends of communication, except as de- 
termined by circumstances and available 
means; while the discussion of ends seems 
divorced from action, even to the extent 
of providing no means for their realiza- 
tion other than the pious hope that a 
moral reform may make ideals effective 
as they have not been in the past. 

The separation of facts and purposes 
so sharply that the distinction between 
power and justice is made a source of op- 
position in theory and of contradiction in 
the interpretation of fact has conse- 
quences in both the discussion of theory 
and the debate of practice. In the dis- 
cussion of theory the very nature of mor- 
als and of the social sciences, as well as 
their relation to other sciences which 
treat of nature and facts, has been sub- 
ject of debate. Philosophers and social 
scientists who differ in most other re- 
spects, from Plato through Hobbes to 
the modern “realists” in jurisprudence 
and political science, have argued that 
the treatment of human actions and in- 
stitutions will become “‘scientific” only 
when the facts of action and association 
are formulated in laws comparable to 
those discovered in mathematics and the 
physical sciences. Other philosophers and 
social scientists, who have little else in 
common, from Aristotle through Kant to 
Dewey, have argued that the regularities 
of social behavior must be distinguished 
from those of natural phenomena, since 
purposes are not irrelevant to investiga- 
tion in the social sciences but are them- 
selves to be numbered among the facts 
and since the possibility of change is af- 
fected by the desire for change. In the 
debate of practice both sides in opposi- 
tion on a particular issue may be sub- 
jected to the same criticisms from op- 
posed points of view, and opposite 
courses of action may be defended by the 





same statements of ideal and fact. A 
course of action advanced as “demo- 
cratic” is usually criticized as despotic, 
authoritarian, or fascistic and opposed 
by another course defended as truly dem- 
ocratic. Recent discussions of the free- 
dom of the press, the conduct of elec- 
tions, and the conditions of trade in ene- 
my or newly liberated nations have af- 
forded abundant examples of the op- 
posed meanings which “freedom” and 
“‘equality’’ may assume, and the discus- 
sion of peace treaties and applications 
for membership in the United Nations 
are impressive illustrations of the facility 
with which nations may tolerate in the 
states which they support faults which 
they excoriate in states which they op- 
pose. 

The solution of the problem of com- 
munication in theory requires reconcilia- 
tion or reduction of the differences of so- 
cial scientists; but, fortunately, the prob- 
lems of communication in practice in a 
world community need not wait for that 
happy insight and decisive demonstra- 
tion, for practical problems may be re- 
solved by distinguishing the three re- 
lated considerations which make the na- 
ture and existence of an international so- 
ciety ambiguous and by providing a 
means of coming to agreement concern- 
ing actions which may serve both to re- 
solve material problems and to prepare 
for a community of ideas by clarifying 
the relations of ends and ideas to each 
other. Material circumstances, economic 
contingencies, and military dangers are 
not themselves sufficient to force any 
manner of association on men who think 
themselves in opposition. If the physical 
universe has been contracted by recog- 
nized interdependences of needs and 
problems and by increased speed of com- 
munication and travel, the process has 
not led to a greater understanding of 



























common problems and aspirations or 
even to accurate statements or sympa- 
thetic interpretations of differences. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it plausible that 
moral preachment can lead to sufficient 
unanimity in philosophic doctrine, reli- 
gious dogma, or economic theory to weld 
together a world community. In spite of 
the fact that every force and creed that 
ever was thought to unite men—reli- 
gious belief; moral doctrine; social, eco- 
nomic, legal, psychological, or even bio- 
logical compulsions—has been suggested 
again as the means by which an interna- 
tional society will finally be constituted, 
man is further from a community of 
shared values, continuous tradition, and 
common meanings than he has been at 
other times in his history. The greatest 
hope for the survival and advancement 
of civilization lies not in founding a world 
society on the solution of economic prob- 
lems or in seeking its conditions in a pre- 
liminary moral community, but in the 
strengthening of an international organi- 
zation and in the institution of a world 
state, for it is conceivable that men may 
agree upon actions, within stipulated 
limitations, when they have not agreed 
about theories or creeds. Such a political 
organization in practice could at the 
same time provide opportunity and guid- 
ance for the solution of the material prob- 
lems which have set the nations of the 
world in opposition and contribute by 
action to removing misapprehensions 
and quieting fears which stand in the 
way of a community of understanding. 
It could in theory escape the false opposi- 
tion of modern realists and idealists, for 
it could claim the support of both. Com- 
munities based on force depend on a 
statement of doctrine and purpose, and 
they are opposed effectively only by 
other ideals backed by adequate force; 
and communities based on common un- 
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derstanding and aspiration depend on 
power adequate to bring opposed inter- 
ests and beliefs into harmony with the 
common good of the community. Recent 
history has shown the dependence of the 
political institutions on material sutii- 
ciency and on some semblance of formu- 
lation of basic principles; but it is no less 
clear that political devices are instru- 
ments which operate in lieu of economic 
force or moral suasion in the solution of 
economic problems and in the resolution 
of the conflict of doctrines. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF NATIONS IN A 
WORLD COMMUNITY 


The ambivalence of theories and the 
confusion of communication are particu- 
larly apparent in the discussion of inter- 
national political organizations and in 
the history of attempts to set them in 
operation. An international society is 
ultimately a form of association of the 
men and women of the world; but the 
members of such a society, whether it is 
actual or yet to be realized, are united by 
different needs and purposes in many 
groups and associations, and those com- 
munities of interest are the source of both 
aids and hindrances to the formation of a 
more inclusive society. Economic and 
social forces which make for unity may 
be interpreted from antagonistic points 
of view and become the basis for intel- 
lectual and moral opposition. Common 
ideals may be translated by ideological 
differences into material oppositions and 
require the protection of spheres of in- 
fluence and the definition of policed 
boundaries. Many philosophies besides 
stoicism and many religions besides 
Christianity have conceived of men as 
brothers or as citizens of the world; but, 
since the concept of the “‘household”’ has 
more than merely an etymological con- 
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nection with ‘“‘economics,” the conflict of 
economic classes may be thought to be a 
necessary preliminary to a classless and 
nonpolitical society; or, since the genera- 
tions of the family of mankind have led 
to differences of races and species, the 
unity of the world may be projected in 
terms of the rule of the fittest; or, finally, 
since economic interests or cultural ideals 
may be embodied in political organiza- 
tions, the fate of an international society 
may turn on the issue of the struggles of 
nations. The ambiguities of “force” and 
“justice” confuse the issue of an inter- 
national society, whether these prelimi- 
nary struggles are thought of in terms of 
the conflict of proletariat and capitalist, 
of underprivileged and privileged peo- 
ples, or of despotic and democratic forms 
of government. We have fought a war 
to prevent, in the interests of justice, a 
unification of the world by force; and we 
have discovered that the organization of 
political instrumentalities to achieve jus- 
tice and prevent further appeal to force 
encounters difficulties because the pur- 
suit of justice by opposed interests, ide- 
ologies, and sovereignties assumes the 
appearance, or the suspicion, of force. 
The terms of the problem of an inter- 
national society are set by the situation. 
A society depends on material sufficiency 
and spiritual community, and political 
institutions may serve to separate ques- 
tions on which agreement is necessary 
for action from questions on which dis- 
agreement need not lead to action detri- 
mental to society and from questions 
which need not have the same solution 
for the entire community; but, to effect 
that separation, political institutions 
must possess power adequate to enforce 
agreements concerning necessary action. 
The problems of a world state may, 
therefore, be formulated in terms of the 
constituent parts of which it must be 





composed and in terms of the manner of 
its organization and operation. 
Whether international political insti- 
tutions are set up by peaceful means or 
by force, the extant nation-states will 
be the instruments effecting the change. 
It seems probable, likewise, that they 
must be, whether in their present form 
or modified in the assumption of their 
broader responsibilities, the units of the 
eventual world organization or world 
state. Such doubts as have been sug- 
gested concerning their ultimate function 
in relation to an international society 
have arisen from the varied history of 
the development of modern nations and 
the consequent ambiguities of the term 
as it is applied to the present nations of 
the world. Those ambiguities may be 
summarized in terms of the economic, 
cultural, and political differences which 
contribute to the confusion of modern 
theory and communication. The great 
nations which emerged and assumed 
their characteristic form in the nine- 
teenth century could take advantage of a 
separation of political and economic con- 
siderations and set up political institu- 
tions, rights, and duties on the assump- 
tion that at least the broad lines of a 
laissez faire economy were in effect; the 
states of the twentieth century have tak- 
en more and more economic functions, 
and the boundaries of states are crossed 
more and more by economic interests and 
responsibilities. The criteria for the defi- 
nition of a nation and the fixing of na- 
tional boundaries were sought in the 
nineteenth century in the ideals of “‘self- 
determination” and the “liberation of 
oppressed peoples’; but the attempt to 
apply such ideals in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations failed to take account 
of modern developments and oppositions 
of military and economic power. Finally, 
victory in the war which was to make the 



































world safe for democracy led, rather, to 
innovations in despotism; and a second 
peace settlement is faced with the prob- 
lem of redefining the “freedom,” “‘equal- 
ity,” and even “democracy” which it 
seeks to secure. Freedom conceived in 
terms of political rights and guaranteed 
by equality before the law and equal ac- 
cess to the courts is defective when de- 
tached from the ideals of economic and 
social equality and freedom conceived in 
terms of social responsibility; and the 
ideology of liberal democracy has been 
opposed to the development of instru- 
ments of mass democracy. A world state 
might contribute to the resolution of 
these antinomies, if their resolution is 
not a condition antecedent to the setting- 
up of a world state, but the problems 
which a world state must solve cannot 
await the resolution of these related 
problems. 

The immediate problem of forming a 
world state turns on the form of co-oper- 
ation adapted to the oppositions of na- 
tion-states and adequate to the solution 
of their common problems. Viewed ab- 
stractly, there are three possibilities. 
States may associate in treaty, confed- 
eracy, or league without surrendering to 
the larger unit of association any sover- 
eignty or any powers directly over their 
citizens; states may unite with other 
states or be subjected to another state in 
a new unitary state which is sovereign 
over all subjects or citizens; and, finally, 
states may form a federation in which the 
federal government operates for certain 
purposes directly on the citizens of the 
constituent states, not indirectly through 
the medium of those states, while the 
constituent states retain their authority, 
each over its own citizens, in all matters 
not assigned to the jurisdiction of the 
federal government. Attempts to estab- 
lish a world state by force, in the distant 
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and the recent past, have sought justifi- 
cation on the ground that violence and 
revolution were essential to effect a tran- 
sition to a form of corporate life which 
might, once instituted, operate on the 
principles of justice. Even apart from 
the fact that force has never been sufhi- 
cient and moral community has never 
been universal, there are good reasons to 
doubt, also, the desirability of referring 
all problems to a single central govern- 


.ment. Recent efforts to develop leagues 


have proceeded on the hope that “‘com- 
mon opinion,” the “harmony of inter- 
ests,” or “‘respect for law” would be a 
sufficient basis for co-operation or, failing 
that, would provide a transition to the 
point at which the new international in- 
stitutions would be endowed, in conse- 
quence of their successful operation, with 
power adequate to enforce their deci- 
sions. A federal organization could de- 
part from the impotence of a league in 
questions which endanger the peace of 
the world without sacrificing the full 
sovereignty of nations or the rights and 
responsibilities which citizens enjoy un- 
der them. 

A federal structure would make possi- 
ble the exercise of a genuine legislative 
function by the central government, 
whereas the conventions or agreements of 
a league require ratification or enact- 
ment by the member-states. A strict rule 
of law would then be available for en- 
forcement by the executive arm of the 
world government and for interpretation 
by the federal courts, in the place of ob- 
servation of agreements at the will of the 
component states and arbitration by the 
parties to a dispute according to princi- 
ples attributed to the law of nature. 
Such power could be vested in a world 
federal government, in turn, only if the 
power bore on individual men and wom- 
en, who were citizens of the world federal 
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state as well as of their particular nation, 
and only if the power were limited to the 
matters specifically assigned to the fed- 
eral government. Two interrelated anom- 
alies peculiar to leagues would thus be 
removed by a federation: a coercive pow- 
er would restrict the principle of free 
agreement of states and restrain the 
competition of states for freedom of ac- 
tion, and the operation of law on men 
and women, to be treated as free and 
equal, would be substituted for the prin- 
ciple of equalities of states. The possi- 
bility of a federal government—and of 
world law-enforcement and world citi- 
zenship—depend, in turn, on the possi- 
bility of dividing sovereignty and of 
defining the proper ends of world govern- 
ment. 


III. THE PROBLEM OF THE FUNCTION 
OF WORLD GOVERNMENT 


The political problems of an inter- 
national society can be solved justly only 
by the delegation of adequate power to a 
supra-national political organization, 
and such a federation is possible only if 
the constituent states yield some part of 
their sovereignty. The delegation of 
power and its limitation are both defined 
by the ends of government: if the world 
federal government is to be effective, it 
must possess power adequate at least to 
maintain peace; if the world federal gov- 
ernment is to be instituted and brought 
into operation, the rights and privileges 
of extant states must have adequate 
safeguard. This is the statement either of 
a hopeless dilemma or of a rule for ac- 
tion. There is no simple formula by 
which to measure the limits of what is 
adequate in either case or to formulate 
the safeguards of either definition in 
terms of quantities of power; but a sepa- 
ration of functions may be made the 
basis of a dynamic interrelation by which 





men and their corporate associations 
may determine those limits, without 
resort to physical violence or departure 
from legal justice. If a centra! political 
organization is given the power to legis- 
late concerning the manufacture and 
possession of the instruments of extreme 
destruction which have given the present 
international crisis an urgency different 
in kind from previous threats of war and 
concerning other questions which involve 
the threat of armed conflict, there may 
be time and inclination to try the resolu- 
tion of problems of economic, social, cul- 
tural, and moral adjustment by volun- 
tary co-operative action of associations 
of men and nations and by study and 
recommendation of advisory organs of 
the federal government. Within the 
frame of even limited federal homogene- 
ity, states or groups of people may feder- 
ate for particular political purposes or 
associate for the achievement of eco- 
nomic, moral, or intellectual ends, and 
large units may federalize into smaller 
units more appropriate for specific pur- 
poses. In the complex of such associa- 
tions the problem of mutual understand- 
ing may be attacked in the context of a 
developing common tradition and com- 
mon trust. The central problems of fed- 
eration for these purposes are new in the 
history of federal organizations, for they 
turn on the possibility of a federal or- 
ganization of which the parts are diverse 
in their economies, their political forms, 
and their ideologies. If peace depends on 
the resolution of all such differences, the 
practical difficulties faced by statesmen 
will continue to be masked in ambiguities 
which permit opposed policies to claim 
identical ideals, and the theoretic dif- 
ficulties treated by philosophers and 
sociologists will continue to be set forth 
as an opposition between those who neg- 
lect spiritual values and those who op- 











pose science, between realism and ideal- 
ism, ideology and utopia. If, on the other 
hand, political institutions can be set up 
for the discussion and resolution of prob- 
lems, it is conceivable that agreement on 
action and policy may be possible even 
in economic questions without agreement 
concerning theory, and the resolution of 
problems of action may, in turn, con- 
tribute to the clarification of differences 
and coincidences of theory. The very 
ambiguities that distract the discussion 
of problems will contribute to the possi- 
bility of action, for most of the nations 
of the world and all the great powers 
make use of common political terms and 
conceptions—the election, the represen- 
tative assembly, the ideals of freedom, 
equality, and even democracy; and, al- 
though they differ so widely that either 
extreme of practice or conception seems 
to the other sophistic and unprincipled, 
analogous contradictions, found within 
the practices of a single country or in the 
evolution of its institutions, are ground 
of hope for an evolution to homogeneity 
of world practice and polity. 

The separation of political institutions 
from economic issues and moral and in- 
tellectual principles and the limitation of 
the end of world government to the 
maintenance of the peace, however, are 
themselves open to misinterpretation. 
The separation of functions is made in 
recognition, not in denial, of their or- 
ganic interrelations, for the multiplicity 
of men’s purposes and needs leads to the 
association of men in a multiplicity of 
organizations, and the fate of an inter- 
national society depends on discerning 
the international public which will exer- 
cise the political functions of that so- 
ciety. Any statement of ends for those 
political functions will be subject to the 
ambiguity of which the opposition of 
“‘pnower”’ and “justice” is a sign in mod- 
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ern discussions. ‘‘ Peace’’ may be defined 
in a minimum sense as an absence of 
change; but the history of the last 
twenty-five years furnishes a multitude 
of reasons for suspicion of the ideal of 
“peace” and “collective security” con- 
ceived in terms of resistance to “‘aggres- 
sion,” for, in the absence of a power to 
enact and enforce laws, the judicial treat- 
ment of aggression tends to be a defense of 
the status quo; justice tends to be deter- 
mined by the “haves” and power to be 
employed by the ‘“‘have-nots”’; and “‘lib- 
eral democracies” tend to be opposed to 
‘mass democracies,” and “‘ pluto-democ- 
racies” to ‘‘people’s democracies.” 
‘Peace’ and “security” have also a 
broader definition, and the ‘harmony of 
interests” is determined in that broader 
sense by considerations of ‘‘ welfare” and 
the “common good,” for peace is ulti- 
mately achieved only by the harmonious 
functioning and interaction of the parts 
of a society. The legislative power vested 
in a federal government is the instru- 
ment by which such an order and inter- 
relation may be established, since it pro- 
vides a means by which international 
relations may depart from past theories 
and past establishments. Peace can be 
achieved only if provision is made for 
change as well as stability, and security 
is conceivable only if revolutions can 
have a peaceful issue and control. In a 
dynamic interrelation of associations in 
an international society, political institu- 
tions directed to the maintenance of 
peace and invested with power adequate 
for that function will succeed in the long 
run either by the development of other 
agencies for social, economic, and intel- 
lectual co-operation or by the growth of 
legislative power. They will fail if the 
power delegated for the task is insuf- 
ficient or if requirements of justice are 
unsatisfied. 
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The ambiguities which are found in 
the theoretic statement of the problems 
of international society and the dilem- 
mas which impede action in its interests 
are not independent of each other, nor, 
on the other hand, are they solved by the 
same devices. Three major theses have 
emerged in the consideration of means by 
which practical may be distinguished 
from theoretic problems in the interests 
of peaceful co-operation and agreement 
concerning action. 

The first thesis asserts the priority of 
the political in modes of coming to 
agreement concerning courses of action. 
In discussions of international society 
and in efforts to act in recognition of its 
needs, economic, social, moral, and intel- 
lectual problems are closely interwoven. 
Yet that interdependence is conceived 
and stated in many ways: it is thought 
that moral and intellectual problems will 
be resolved if men can agree about means 
of removing material needs and _ in- 
equities, and it is thought that economic 
and social inequalities will disappear if 
men can agree about the nature of justice 
and goodness. Antinomies and ambigui- 
ties occur not only in the opposition of 
theory to theory and in the contradic- 
tion of fact by fact, but also—since these 
oppositions and contradictions are pos- 
sible only because of the mutual relations 
of theories and facts—in the confusion of 
theories and purposes with facts and 
evolutionary developments. In the dis- 
cussion of theories, ambiguities and 
antinomies are removed by careful defi- 
nitions bearing on the situation under 
consideration; and, when the discussion 
and theory are about a practical prob- 
lem, the existence of differences of inter- 
pretation and purpose in the minds of 
men and groups of men is part of the 
factual situation. In the discussion of 
practice, ambiguities and antinomies 





which arise in the opposition of the 
parties to the debate are differences not 
only of theory and purpose but also of 
interpretation of facts and therefore are 
not effectively removed by definition or 
readily modified by empirical inquiry. 
Since action and. co-operation cannot 
await the removal of sectarian differ- 
ences, the political means of coming to 
agreement concerning courses of action 
provides the one alternative both to the 
unjustified use of force (whether in the 
manipulation of material advantages or 
in the imposition of economic theories or 
moral criteria) and to the ineffective use 
of intellectual and moral _ suasion 
(whether for the distribution of material 
goods or for the definition of justice). 
The application of this thesis to the prob- 
lems of international society suggests the 
conclusion that the formation or dis- 
covery of world society depends on the 
constitution of supra-national political 
institutions in which ambiguities of the- 
ory and interpretation may be avoiied 
in the concreteness of agreements about 
particular courses of action. 

The second thesis asserts the priority 
of the political in forms of association. 
It follows as a consequence of the thesis 
of the priority of the political in modes of 
coming to agreement concerning courses 
of action, for, as the first thesis seeks in 
the establishment of political institutions 
which might contribute to the eventual 
solution of economic and moral problems 
a political mean between the extremes of 
stating problems exclusively in economic 
or moral terms, the second thesis seeks to 
avoid the unreal separation of power and 
freedom either by the elevation of power 
to moral right or the reduction of free- 
dom to moral indifference, and to pro- 
vide a political mean between these ex- 
tremes in the recognition of a multiplic- 
ity and order of human associations 
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among which political associations take 
their place. If political institutions are 
essential to agreement concerning action 
in a world society, those institutions 
must be associations of the men and 
women of the world, and they must find 
their place among other human associa- 
tions. They will satisfy these conditions 
most readily if they are federal in dis- 
tribution of functions and powers, for a 
federal world government would legis- 
late directly on the men and women who 
are citizens of the world state and would 
reserve the exercise of specific functions 
to the nations of the world or to the parts 
of nations or to the combinations in 
which nations or their parts or groups of 
men might associate. The alternatives to 
federation are the league or the unitary 
state. Since the league does not possess 
legislative powers and its member-states 
operate as sovereign and separate units, 
the only means of coming to agreement 
which it provides are indirect (for deci- 
sions must be ratified by the member- 
states) and incomplete (for decisions are 
binding only on states which ratify them 
and they may be further restricted on 
important matters by the principle of 
unanimity). The unitary state, on the 
other hand, tends to obliterate the mul- 
tiplicity of human associations, since it 
does not provide for the distribution of 
functions that might be exercised better 
by small units or for the protection of the 
legitimate aspirations of states; and non- 
political functions may therefore be as- 
similated to the exercise of political 
power, and social and cultural differences 
may be reduced to a common mold in the 
centralizing of political power. In gen- 
eral, since action and co-operation are 
impossible in any group if the minority is 
at all points free to withdraw from the 
execution of decisions or if the uniform 
course of action is imposed exclusively 





by the use of force, the political form of 
association provides the one alternative 
to anarchy when persuasion is insuf- 
ficient to bring about agreement and to 
despotism when power is sufficient to 
enforce it. The application of this thesis 
to the problems of international society 
suggests the conclusion that federation is 
the form of organization in which the 
antinomies of action and the ambiguities 
of justification may be controlled by the 
limitation of power to specific spheres 
and purposes. 

The third thesis asserts the priority of 
the political in the selection of ends for 
corporate action. There is general agree- 
ment among the peoples of the world in 
seeking peace and in requiring that the 
conditions of peace be just, since an un- 
just peace will not endure. There is little 
agreement concerning the actions that 
will bring about justice or even concern- 
ing the eventual conditions to be sought 
as embodying justice. Between the two 
world wars, justice was sought, without 
adequate examination of the conse- 
quences in fact or the assumptions in 
theory, both in the stabilization of the 
status quo and in the institution of 
revolutionary changes, and the use of 
force in jeopardy to the condition of 
peace was detected both in actions of 
aggression and in defenses of privilege. 
We are no clearer, after the conclusion of 
the second World War, concerning what 
is desirable in the accessibility of mate- 
rials or the distribution of rights. We 
have, however, come to a widespread 
recognition that men must defend their 
“freedoms” and that they can do this by 
means of “democratic” institutions, 
while recognizing that both “freedom” 
and ‘“‘democracy” are ambiguous in the 
statements and actions of nations. We 
have come to a widespread agreement 
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that ‘“‘peace’”’ must be preserved, while 
recognizing that ‘peace’ is not a mere 
cessation of hostilities consequent on 
isolating parts of the world from each 
other or subjugating some parts of the 
world to others. Since peace is impossible 
without justice and since the advance- 
ment of justice has been involved in a 
dilemma in which the defense of political 
rights and freedom seems to some to 
endanger economic rights, while co- 
operative action to further economic 
rights seems to others to lead to curtail- 
ment of political rights, the political se- 
lection of ends for corporate action pro- 
vides a-way of viewing peace as a world 
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order in which the nations function in 
healthy and harmonious interrelation. 
The application of this thesis to the prob- 
lems of international society suggests the 
conclusion that the criteria of peace so 
conceived may be evolved by employing 
the ambiguities and indeterminacies 
found in the forms of “democratic” gov- 
ernment to preserve, on the one hand, 
the multiplicity of agencies which should 
be brought into relation in an interna- 
tional society and to extend, on the other 
hand, the use of political power in the 
just resolution of economic and social 
problems. 
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WILHELM DILTHEY AND MAX WEBER: AN EMPIRICAL 
APPROACH TO HISTORICAL SYNTHESIS 


ARNOLD BERGSTRAESSER 


ILHELM DILTHEY (1833-1911) 
and Max Weber (1864-1920) 
were leading figures within a 


group of thinkers to whom the historicity 
of human existence and the historical 
character of knowledge came to be a cen- 
tral problem." At the time that they at- 
tained the climax of their production and 
influence, history had developed as an ex- 
act science; its results seemed to equal 
in certainty those of the natural sciences. 
Auxiliary techniques had been estab- 
lished by which the sources of historical 
knowledge could be better understood 
and subjected to critical evaluation. 
Archeology and ethnology, philology, 
bibliography, and diplomatics greatly 
contributed to this end. After Vico, 
Montesquieu, and Herder had opened 
new vistas to historical thinking, the 
scope of historical knowledge had wid- 
ened in the nineteenth century, its sub- 
ject matter had become specialized, its 
precision increased. The historicity of 
human existence was regarded as para- 
mount to knowledge, thinking, and con- 
duct.? In two principal directions, how- 
ever, dissatisfaction was caused by this 
wealth of source material, and also by the 
established methods of its interpretation. 
The growing insight into historical de- 


tErnst Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine 
Probleme (Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. I. Tiibingen: 
I. C. B. Mohr, 1922). About Max Weber see chap. 
ii, sec. 2 and chap. iii, sec. 4. About Dilthey see 
chap. iii, sec. 6 B. 

2 Cf. S. Alexander, ‘‘The Historicity of Things,” 


in H. A. Paton and R. Klibansky, Philosophy and 
History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1936), pp. 


II-25. 
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velopment as such could not answer ade- 
quately the philosophical question con- 
cerning the meaning of history. Further- 
more, the increasing richness of concrete 
material stressed the need for improving 
our capacity to establish historical causa- 
tion. It is from this basis that Dilthey 
and Weber began to work. In an empiri- 
cal way, by methodological criticism and 
systematic analysis they approached the 
problems which history and historicism 
had raised. If our thinking about mat- 
ters of human society—of religion or 
law, philosophy, art, or economics—is 
dominated by an evolutionary concept 
of history, it tends to make all judgments 
relative. Then, inevitably, historicism 
comes to be suspected as part of a moral 
crisis. Aware of this difficulty, Dilthey 
and Weber attempted to overcome it by 
a structural investigation of intellectual 
and social history. 

Both Dilthey and Weber avoided all 
metaphysical speculation. They re- 
mained in the field of empirical scholar- 
ship, whence came both their achieve- 
ments and their limitations. If human 
judgments and values are historically 
relative in principle, we ought at least to 
know the ways in which and the phe- 
nomena to which they are relative, rather 
than to be content with vague generali- 
zations. A metaphysical certainty had 
been fundamental to Hegel’s philosophy 
of history as the self-realization of the 
world spirit. A merely empirical principle 
of historical evolution contributed to the 
destruction of such certainty. The young 
Dilthey saw this problem and wished to 
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overcome it when he said that his voca- 
tion was “to speak about the formation 
and activity of a religious-philosophical 
view of the world, which, it seems, lies 
buried under the ruins of our theology 
and philosophy. This was Dilthey’s 
original philosophical aim. 

Ranke held that history was “called 
to and capable of elevating itself in its 
own way from the search and observa- 
tion of the particular to a general view of 
events and to the cognition of their 
objective connection.’’* The historical 
school, however, had not solved conclu- 
sively the problem of historical causa- 
tion. Historical economics, for instance, 
did not make superfluous a systematic 
understanding of economic life, which 
would also serve as an explanation of 
economic history. A system of politics, 
such as Dahlmann and Treitschke had 
attempted, by way of generalizing from 
political history, required a theoretical 
foundation. The dialectic synthesis, final- 
ly, by which Karl Marx economically in- 
terpreted the historical process, seemed 
to shake the methodological foundations 
of the descriptive historical sciences. It 
was from this point of view that Max 
Weber began to build a reliable method 
for investigating social action upon an 
empirical but universal analysis of his- 
torical society .* 

Neither Dilthey nor Weber solved the 
problem of historicism by way of meta- 
physics, although both of them were 
aware of the critical aspect of historical 
relativism. If the philosophy of history 


3 Wilhelm Dilthey, Gesammelte Schriften (Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1914-36), V, 23. 

4 Leopold von Ranke, Epochen der neueren Ge- 
schichte, ed. Alfred Dove in Weltgeschichte (5th ed.; 
Miinchen and Leipzig, 1922), VIII, 163. 

5 A comprehensive introduction to Max Weber’s 
work is given by Talcott Parsons, The Structure of 
Social Action (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1937). 
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is confined to a formulation of the mean- 
ing of history, neither of them may be 
called a philosopher. If, however, one 
insists that history is the task of fixing 
the data of events, neither of them may 
be called a historian. Both of these 
scholars rendered a detailed account of 
the aims of their research and of the 
methodological presuppositions upon 
which they proceeded. They shared the 
conviction that our knowledge of human 
society is in need of methods different 
from, although by no means inferior to, 
those of the natural sciences. Conse- 
quently, they kept the ‘‘ human studies,’”® 
which included the humanities as well as 
the social sciences, separated from the 
natural sciences. Dilthey called this 
field Geisteswissenschaften; Weber, who 
extended the terminology of Heinrich 
Rickert, called it Kuliurwissenschaften. 
In different, even in opposite, directions 
Dilthey and Weber tried to establish 
laws or regularities underlying the his- 
toricity of human affairs. 

In the totality ‘‘of mental states, proc- 
esses, and activities, conscious or uncon- 
scious,’ Dilthey recognized the sub- 
stance of the historical process. Conse- 
quently, the metaphysical consciousness 
of man, the answer man gives to the rid- 
dle of life, formed the center of his inter- 
est. In search of a basis which would de- 
termine the various metaphysical posi- 
tions, Dilthey formulated his concept of 
life, understanding it in psychological 
terms. A feeling of life (Lebensgefiihl), in 
his later writings called an attitude to- 
ward life (Weltstellung), is basic to the 


6H. A. Hodges, Wilhelm Dilthey: An Introduction 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1944), pp. 
157 ff., translates Dilthey’s principal terms. His 
translation is used in this essay as much as possible. 
Geisteswissenschaften he translates into “human 
studies.” In American terms this concept comprises 
both the humanities and the social sciences. 


7 [bid., p. 157. 
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expression or formulation of life in terms 
of religion, art, or philosophical thought. 
This attitude toward life becomes the 
common denominator of its manifesta- 
tions. Going beyond the traditional his- 
tory of philosophy, Dilthey’s investiga- 
tions have a scope similar to David 
Hume’s program of a moral philosophy* 
or to John Stuart Mill’s moral sciences. 
They include religion, art, and philoso- 
phy, as well as their social consequences. 
Examining these products of the mind by 
means of an empirical and comparative 
interpretation of their documents, Dil- 
they intended to shed new light upon the 
mind itself. He approached the problem 
of human existence at the point where 
man seems to act freely, and his philoso- 
phy of philosophies intends to clarify the 
bases of this creative freedom. 

Max Weber, on the other hand, ap- 
proached history from the point of view 
of problems which in another, a politi- 
cal, sense were of importance for contem- 
porary decisions. Paramount among 
them was the transformation and the 
inner tension which the economic struc- 
ture of modern capitalism had imparted 
to occidental civilization. Viewing his- 
tory as a continuous process of social ac- 
tion, Weber was particularly impressed 
by the fact that neither man’s conscience 
nor his foresight had hitherto made him 
master of the course of events; that, on 
the contrary, events seemed to follow 
regularities inherent in themselves, which 
even imposed transformation upon ideas. 
Therefore, both the relationship between 
ideas and social action and the structure 
of social action itself became his primary 
interest. In his work history was used as 
a treasury of case studies of social action. 
He considered the task of sociology to be 
“the interpretative understanding of so- 
cial action, in order to arrive thereby at a 


§ Dilthey, op. cit., V, Ixxiv. 
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causal explanation of its course and ef- 
fects.” When adopting for this field of 
knowledge the name which Auguste 
Comte had given to a similar undertak- 
ing, he shared with the tradition of soci- 
ology the effort of increasing man’s 
capacity to govern human affairs by his 
own reason. : 

In terms of Rousseau’s paradox, “* Man 
is born free and yet he finds himself in 
chains,’"® Dilthey’s interest in history 
ultimately tended toward a universal 
self-analysis of man with regard to his 
freedom; Weber’s research led toward a 
structural analysis of the social neces- 
sities in which man is inescapably in- 
volved. Different, to some extent an- 
tagonistic, in their methods, their focus 
of interest, and their mental tempera- 
ment, both scholars tried to overcome 
historical relativism by tackling scien- 
tifically the subject matter of universal 
history and thereby the problem of his- 
toricity itself. Not that the critical 
methods by which the German historical 
school had learned to read documents 
and to ascertain facts became problem- 
atic to them—they questioned rather the 
theoretical presuppositions upon the 
basis of which even Ranke had built his 
balanced image of the past. 

Each of these scholars should be un- 
derstood, first, in his methodological ap- 
proach, which is basic to the results of 
his investigations. Then, we are, I be- 
lieve, in a position to draw conclusions 
upon the general view of history at which 
they arrived and, finally, to appraise the 


9 Max Weber, Grundriss der Sozialikonomik, Vol. 
III: Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibingen: I. C. B. 
Mohr, 1922), Part I, chap. i, “Fundamental Con- 
cepts of Sociology,” par. 1. The translation of Max 
Weber’s terms in this essay follows primarily Pro- 
fessor T. Parsons’ translation of Part I of Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft. His manuscript, still unpublished, 
is deposited in Widener Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


10 J. J. Rousseau, Du contrat social (1762), Book 
I, chap. i. 
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limitations of their achievements and the 
bearing of their contribution on the prob- 
lem of historical analysis and synthesis. 


I 


History, Dilthey stated, is still “in a 
state of childhood, as the natural sciences 
were at the time when they still were de- 
scriptive natural history." It should be- 
come a ‘‘strictly objective science.’’ Such 
scientific understanding of history “ will 
set man free.’ He will recognize the pre- 
suppositions underlying every dogma- 
tism and the limitation of his own par- 
ticular position as well. “‘ Before the eye 
which embraces the earth and all the 
past, the absolute validity which is con- 
nected with any particular form of life, 
constitution, religion, or philosophy dis- 
appears.”’3 It is the development of his- 
torical consciousness which saves philoso- 
phy from the loss of its mission.'* The 
function of philosophy is the understand- 
ing of man as a historical phenomenon. 

Metaphysical consciousness itself is 
subject to a historical sequence. ‘‘ When- 
ever philosophy, in India, in China, in 
Greece, came to the fore, it had a religion 
behind it which developed poetry as well 
as philosophy.’’’ It was followed in an- 
tiquity by the development of special 
fields of knowledge. They remained, how- 
ever, without an epistemology, ‘‘by 
which alone the interconnection between 
the sciences can be organized when the 
great illusion of a metaphysical truth has 
dissolved.’”*® Epistemology and the psy- 
chology of inner experience, instead of 
metaphysical construction, will be the 
basic philosophical science. By under- 
standing the inner experience of man, 
philosophy, as an empirical science of 

‘TO. Gi... V5 i. 
" Tbid., VII, 148. 
's Tbid., VIL, 75. 


"4 Tbid., p. 183. 
'S Thid., p. 213. 


16 Jbid., I, 240. 
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the human mind,’ will contribute to the 
establishment of ‘the laws dominating 
the social, intellectual, and moral phe- 
nomena.’”"® 

Dilthey’s denial of metaphysics corre- 
sponds to his subordination of thinking 
to life. ‘Life cannot be brought before 
the bar of reason.””"® It resists every effort 
at intellectual construction, which neces- 
sarily leaves it mutilated.”° But this liber- 
ation from the struggle with the tran- 
scendental means to Dilthey the possi- 
bility of deeper insight into the realities, 
rather than resignation.” Historical pres- 
entation enables us to solve the problem 
of knowledge by observing the reality of 
inner life through the medium of its prod- 
ucts.” In regard to the positive sciences, 
it is also the function of philosophy to 
‘liberate them from the isolation of ab- 
straction,’?3 to break down their special- 
ization and to draw them into relation 
with other parts of the human studies. 
By an infinite process of approximation, 
these studies approach the “totality of 
life.”” They tend toward an open system 
developing on the ground of comparative 
and historical analysis. In fact, as we 
shall see, Dilthey’s own conclusions—for 
instance, his typology of philosophies— 
not only were of a hypothetical nature 


17 Ibid., V, \xxii. In his Introduction to the fifth 
volume of Dilthey’s Gesammelte Schriften, Carl 
Misch gives an account of Dilthey’s relationship to 
English empiricism. For that account he makes 
use of Dilthey’s little-known Biographisch-liter- 
arischer Grundriss der allgemeinen Geschichte der 
Philosophie, printed in Trebnitz, Silesia, for the use 
of Dilthey’s students. There (6th ed.; pp. 144 ff.) 
Dilthey deals with Bentham and the Mills. 


8 “Tnaugural Address, Basel, 1867,’’ Gesammelte 
Schriften, V, 27. 


19 Tbid., VII, 261. 
2 Ibid., V, Ixiv; on Kant cf. ibid., VIII, 175. 
* Tbid., V, Ixxiv. 
22 Thid., I, 408. 

23 Tbid., VIII, 176. 








but also explicitly left open a place for 
other varieties. 

Dilthey himself became fully aware of 
the double aspect of his own position. 
On the one hand, he praised the freedom 
from dogmatism which resulted from the 
destruction of metaphysical absolutism 
and abstraction. On the other hand, he 
considered metaphysical consciousness a 
postulate inherent in man. Thus he real- 
ized that historicism, “the historical 
view of the world,” liberates the human 
mind from the last chain which natural 
science and philosophy have not yet 
broken. But he adds: “Where are the 
means by which to overcome the anarchy 
of convictions which threatens to over- 
whelm us?’”4 

What gave him the right to continue, 
“*I see the goal’? He held that “‘meta- 
physical science is a historically limited 
phenomenon, whereas the metaphysical 
consciousness of the person is lasting.’’5 
This antinomy he tried to solve by a 
philosophical anthropology, in which 
“man questions the philosopher.” Un- 
derstanding conflicting philosophies as 
expressions of human life means under- 
standing man himself, the historical 
man, the species rather than the indi- 
vidual. The novelty of his procedure he 
saw to be the connection between such a 
study of man and the study of history. 
This anthropological intention, however, 
should not be confused with any fixed 
presuppositions about the nature of man. 
In fact, Dilthey’s admiration for Ranke’s 
power of historical understanding and 
objective observation, this “epitome of 


24 Speech at the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day (ibid., V, 9). 

25 Cf., e.g., tbid., I, 386; V, 404; VII, 291. 

% Bernard Groethuysen (“Toward an Anthropo- 
logical Philosophy,” in Paton and Klibansky, op. 


cit., pp. 77-90), continues Dilthey’s intentions. The 
passage cited is from p. 88. 
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the historical capacity,’’’’ remained a 
guiding principle for his own procedure. 

Thus the task of the philosopher is 
historical, and his method that of “un- 
derstanding.’’ History is seen as the 
revelation of man’s self,?* its interpreta- 
tion as the task of a psychological tech- 
nique of understanding. Philosophy 
comes close to historical knowledge, the 
object of which is “‘man himself in his 
subjective nature.’”?? The act of under- 
standing amounts to “‘re-living in our- 
selves what we study.’’° As Ranke 
seemed to re-enact mentally the past of 
which he was speaking, so we are capable 
of rebuilding the past in ourselves, if we 
lend to this process the totality of our 
capacities, the imaginative as well as the 
discriminative faculties of the mind, feel- 
ing as well as intellect. We can recognize 
the artistic element of this procedure. 
At first sight it may seem that it delivers 
us to the uncertainties of the imagination 
or, at best, that it reaffirms the platitude 
that the historian acts as an artist, when, 
after the critical evaluation of his 
sources, he begins to compose his work. 

But Dilthey was convinced that it was 
possible to exclude “‘the continual in- 
roads of romantic arbitrariness and skep- 
tical subjectivity into the field of his- 
tory,” that it was the business of meth- 
odological examination to vindicate “the 
universal validity of interpretation upon 
which all security in history depends.” 
Thus hermeneutics, the art and science 
of interpretation, became for him a basic 


27 Dilthey, op. cit., V, 9. 

28“Tdeen iiber eine beschreibende und zer- 
gliedernde Psychologie,” ibid., Vol. V; particularly 
cf. chaps. iv and v. 

29 Erich Frank, Philosophical Understanding and 
Religious Truth (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1945), p. 133. 

3° Dilthey, op. cit., V, 278. 


3 Ibid., p. 331. 
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part of the human studies. It can be ap- 
plied to the silent expressions of life, to 
the fine arts,” but it attains universal 
validity when applied to documents of 
language. Philology is the art and vir- 
tuosity of treating written documents in 
order to arrive at their controlled under- 
standing as expressions of life. It was 
Schleiermacher who, on the ground of 
Flacius’ biblical exegesis, had taken the 
decisive step in the history of herme- 
neutics in the direction which Dilthey 
himself followed.*3 Dilthey combined 
logical and grammatical interpretations 
with a psychological one. The grammati- 
cal interpreter approaches the text with 
the aim of re-establishing the logical con- 
nection between the parts and between 
the parts and the whole. The psychologi- 
cal interpreter tends to reproduce in his 
own consciousness the creative process 
underlying the work. He finally appre- 
hends “‘the unity of the works in the men- 
tality and development of their au- 
thors.’’34 

The possibility of such a reliving of the 
creative event rests upon the presupposi- 
tion that all individual differences are 
finally determined by psychological vari- 
ations of degree rather than of quality.* 
In history man apprehends only his own 


Herman Nohl, Die Weltanschauungen der 
Malerei (Jena: Diederichs, 1908). Cf. also Dilthey’s 
remark about this book (op. cit., VIII, 92); Herman 
Nohl, Typische Kunststile in Dichtung und Musik 
(Jena: Diederichs, 1915); the attempt to combine 
Heinrich Woelfflin’s formal principles of the inter- 
pretation of art with Dilthey’s hermeneutics in 
Rudolf Unger, Literaturgeschichte als Problemge- 
schichte; zur Frage geisteshistorischer Synthese (Ber- 
lin: Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und 
Geschichte, 1924). 

33An extended analysis of Schleiermacher’s 
hermeneutic theory was made by Joachim Wach, 
Das Verstehen, Grundsiige einer Geschichte der 
hermeneutischen Theorie im 19. Jahrhundert (Tiibin- 
gen: I. C. B. Mohr, 1926-29). 


34 Dilthey, op. cit., V, 331. 
38 Ibid., p. 329. 
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likeness. Exactly this restriction turns 
the historicity of man’s existence into 
an opportunity for a correct anthropo- 
logical understanding. Being basic to the 
human studies, this understanding gives 
them a degree of security which is equal, 
if not superior, to that of the natural sci- 
ences, on the condition that the co-opera- 
tion of grammatical and psychological 
interpretation remains unbroken. One is 
incomplete without the other, and par- 
ticularly so when the interpreter intends 
to re-establish the inner experience basic 
to his object of study. Experience is the 
element that imparts “synthesis to 
man’s attitude toward the world.” 

It remained Dilthey’s aim to pene- 
trate to this foundation. The structure 
which connects “‘life-experience through 
the processes of creation, with a product 
of the mind’’?’ is essential to his poetics. 
The possibility of arriving at an analysis 
of the structure of mental life is basic to 
his philosophy of philosophies. His struc- 
tural psychology Dilthey called descrip- 
tive and analytical, in contrast to explan- 
atory. The latter method had adopted 
the procedure of natural science on the 
ground of a hypothetical causality, and 
it had transferred this method to psy- 
chological phenomena.** It is this reduc- 
tive procedure from which Dilthey in- 
tends to part in the realm of the human 
studies. His substitute is descriptive, in 
that he conceives the reaction of man to 
the world as a functional connection of 
various elements, such as cognition, feel- 
ing, volition. None of these elements 
may be used as a single common 
denominator to which the others could 


36 “Kritik der spekulativen Systeme und Schleier- 
machers,”’ ibid., VIII, 259. 

37 Ibid., V, lii; for Dilthey’s poetics cf. “Die Ein- 
bildungskraft des Dichters: Bausteine fiir eine 
Poetik (1887),” ibid., VI, 103-241. 


38 Tbid., V, 142 ff. 





be reduced. Dilthey’s descriptive psy- 
chology is analytical in that it dis- 
closes the connection of these elements 
as a structural system within a given 
complex reality.*? 

The basic datum to Dilthey is the in- 
terconnection of consciousness in the 
life of the human being. It constitutes 
Selbigkeit, “‘self-hood,”’ the “most inti- 
mate experience of man.’’4? This experi- 
ence, moreover, permits man to realize 
the difference between a person as such 
and the contingent properties of this 
person. As a presupposition it underlies 
our capacity to distinguish between sub- 
stance and accident, between the whole 
and its parts. Within this functional psy- 
chological unity, Dilthey distinguishes 
cognition, feeling, and volition as the 
three groups of inner actions composing 
the total of the “lived experience” 
(Hodges’ translation of Erlebnis). He 
uses them as devices of organization for 
the reconstruction of the psychological 
process. The more Dilthey moved away 
from psychology, the more he changed 
the coloring of these terms, although by 
no means their basic position in his think- 
ing or their scope within the structural 
connection of consciousness. Cognition, 
as perception and thinking; feeling, as a 
‘system of signs differentiating the life- 
value of situations of a self’’;4* volition, 
as the process by which motives are 
translated into purposeful action—those 
three remain the factors composing the 
structural unity of consciousness, which, 
we repeat, is given immediately to man 
through his own self. The terms which he 
used almost interchangeably in historical 
writings are derived from these structural 
devices of organization: View of life 
(Lebensanschauung) emphasizes the cog- 


39 “Studien zur Grundlegung der Geisteswissen- 
schaften,” zbid., VIII, 3-75. 


4° [bid., VIII, 184. 


4" Ibid., V., 206. 
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nitive, feeling of life (Lebensgefiihl) the 
emotional, position in life(Lebensstellung) 
the volitional aspect of the structural 
unity. 

This unity is subject to development, 
tending toward an acquired structural 
organization of psychological life es- 
tablished in the mature human being 
and presenting itself through its expres- 
sion as a system which inevitably aims 
at ‘‘developing, maintaining, and increas- 
ing values.”’” At this point it becomes 
evident why Dilthey considers biography 
and autobiography a most important 
branch of anthropological history. ‘‘ Man, 
as the original fact of all history,’’ he 
says, “forms its subject matter. Although 
it describes the particular, nevertheless 
the general law of evolution is mirrored 
in it.”’43 Goethe’s, Humboldt’s, and 
Schleiermacher’s concepts of the individ- 
ual as a self-realizing unit are adopted by 
Dilthey. He, however, deprives their 
concept of its metaphysical implications. 
The historical study of the individual 
renders a systematic contribution (1) to 
the knowledge of the stages of life, (2) to 
the problem of character, and (3) to the 
relations of the developing individual 
with his environment, both physical and 
historical. Commonplace generalizations, 
such as a hazy type of intellectual psy- 
chology and history used without exami- 
nation, are thus subjected by Dilthey to 
detailed and critical study. 

In the direction of the study of the in- 
dividual, his intentionswere followed par- 
ticularly in the fields of educational psy- 
chology and pedagogic theory.** His type 

4 [bid., p. 214. 

43 Ibid., p. 225. 

44 Among these works are the following: Carl 
Misch, Geschichte der Autobiographie (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1907); Eduard Spranger, Lebensformen 
(3d ed.; Halle: Niemeyer, 1922); Herman Nobhl, 


Schicksal und Charakter (Frankfurt-am-Main: 
Schulte-Bulmke, 1938). 
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of biographical analysis has nothing in 
common with the genetic biography 
which searches for the “‘ causes”’ of action, 
of philosophical or literary production, 
in the realm of concrete personal events. 
Dilthey’s treatment of the literary biog- 
raphy in his essays on Novalis, Hoelder- 
lin, and Goethe and philosophical biog- 
raphies, such as the history of Hegel’s 
youth, the life of Schleiermacher, the es- 
say on Giordano Bruno, indicate his aim 
of reconstructing the inner growth of a 
mind to its maturity, of which a man’s 
destiny is an inherent part. Dilthey’s 
own artistic capacity supported him in 
these efforts. He aimed at the recon- 
struction of the inner form, not only of 
individual works, but of the totality of 
the work and mind of an individual. On 
the basis of. these studies he intended to 
subject the phenomenon of individua- 
tion as such to scientific examination. 
Dilthey knew that he could not carry 
this aim to perfection. Even Ranke’s ob- 
jectivity was built upon a process which 
widened his self rather than effaced it.‘ 
The task of the historian, as well as that 
of the poet, is limited by his own indi- 
vidual structure. Only in terms of his own 
self can he respond to the experience of 
life and impart form to historical sub- 
ject matter. Moreover, life remains inex- 
haustible. “‘Individuum est ineffabile.”’ 
For both reasons the task of history as 
well as of philosophy is infinite. Yet the 
process of individuation has a certain 
lawfulness; the individual is interwoven 
with the general. ‘‘The scientific deter- 
mination of the individual historical phe- 
nomenon can only be achieved by the 
method of universal historical compari- 
son. One phenomenon clarifies the other. 
All of them together clarify the individ- 
ual.”47 Therefore, Dilthey could not 


4S Cf. Dilthey, op. cit., V, 281. 
6 Tbid., I, 209. 47 Ibid., V, 269. 
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agree with the traditional definition of 
history as a study dealing exclusively 
with individual phenomena. The histori- 
an is bound to use comparative experi- 
ence. Structural psychology and herme- 
neutics clarify these comparative meth- 
ods and prevent the historian from mak- 
ing naive generalizations. They form a 
contribution to the theory and practice 
of historical studies. 

Dilthey’s studies of the riddle of in- 
dividuation branched out into three main 
aspects: (1) Art he saw as the first repre- 
sentation of the historical world in its 
individuation. (2) From the varieties of 
the structural unity of the mind he de- 
rived a typology of philosophies. (3) 
Whereas he denied that it is possible to 
establish scientifically a universal mean- 
ing of history, as Kant and Hegel had 
attempted to do, he recognized not only 
that history was the reality of human ex- 
istence, in which individuation appears 
as the particular form of the general type, 
but also that, as beginning and end are 
in darkness, as everything is in flux, the 
whole of this history is one singular proc- 
ess, one individuation, before which 
philosophy has the function of under- 
standing man through his historicity. 

Art, Dilthey says, paves the way to 
the scientific study of the historical 
world. Yet ‘‘no progress of scholarship 
can compare with what the artist has to 
say about the content of life. Art is the 
organ of understanding life.”’4* Art, his- 
tory, and abstract sciences, working to- 
gether, transform experience into articu- 
late consciousness, and each of us is a 
part of this historical process. The partic- 
ular function of art is the opportunity it 
offers to relive the life of others, which 
can be done because this life is accessible 
and related to our own. The role of sym- 


48 “Beitrage zum Studium der Individualitat,” 
ibid., pp. 241 ff. 
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pathetic imagination in Dilthey’s herme- 
neutics and the definition of the philolo- 
gist as a craftsman who achieves his work 
by becoming an artist are hints at the 
essential position of art in Dilthey’s 
thought. However, the central contri- 
bution of art to the knowledge of life 
consists for him inits presentation of 
the typical through the form of the in- 
dividual. It gives more than “‘imita- 
tions of human life.”’4? It re-creates life 
through its mirror with the intention of 
making the general transparent through 
the singular. ‘‘Each genuine portrait,” 
Dilthey says, “is a type.’’’° Dilthey con- 
sidered it as significant for the progress 
of knowledge that, since Diderot, Herder, 
and Goethe, the aesthetic concept of in- 
dividuation has been paralleled by com- 
parative methods in the natural sciences 
as well as in the human studies. This hint 
anticipates later efforts to overcome the 
dichotomy between the methods of these 
two principal branches of knowledge." 
In Dilthey’s thought the type serves 
as a device to organize the varieties of 
‘eltanschauung (“attitude toward the 
world’”’) in religion, poetry, and philoso- 
phy. “‘The valuable and powerful views 
of the world rise in the realm of free- 
dom.”’* Dilthey holds that these views 
are independent of the social structure 
and of the specialization of labor, even of 
intellectual labor. He denies the possi- 
bility of a sociological explanation of 
these original views of the world, be they 
the work of the religious, artistic, or 
metaphysical genius. Historically, they 
first arise in the form of religion, which 


49 Ibid., p. 279. 
5° Tbid., p. 282. 
51 Cf. Edgar Wind, “Some Points of Contact be- 
tween History and Natural Science” in Paton and 
Klibansky, op. cit., pp. 255-64, and Nina Baring, 
Wilhelm Dilthey’s Philosophie der Geschichte (Biicke- 
burg: H. Prinz, 1936). 
52 Dilthey, op. cit., VII, 87. 





always retains an inexhaustible core of a 
mystic nature, accessible to faith only 
and accepted as a datum even by the 
theologian. Art, since it emerges out of 
an immediate experience, inevitably pro- 
nounces a world outlook through its 
products. “‘The event becomes a symbol, 
not of a thought, but of a structure seen 
in life, seen from the experience of life 
on the part of the poet.’’’s Among the 
arts, poetry is the strongest vehicle of 
forming and expressing this world out- 
look through its medium, language. The 
poetical consciousness, by means of the 
freedom of creation, presents the riddle 
of life from a perspective determined by 
its significant structure. Poetical con- 
sciousness is intimately connected with 
philosophical movements. Its types rep- 
resent the structure of life which deter- 
mines the inner form of their products. 
At Dilthey’s suggestion, Herman Nohl 
made his investigations on the connection 
between the inner and the outer form, 
even to rhythmical and linguistic usage 
in poetry and the organization of works 
of art in painting and music.‘4 Dilthey’s 
hermeneutics arose from his intention to 
understand the world outlook on the 
comparative basis of its three forms of 
expression. Thereon he established the 
unity of the humanities as a field of 
knowledge. 

The types of poetical world outlook, 
then, are preparatory in history to the 
types of metaphysics. Metaphysics es- 
tablishes the world outlook scientifically 
and lays claim to universal validity.® 
Each of these outlooks is one-sided. Each 
of them contains ‘‘a combination of 
knowledge of the universe, an evaluation 
of life, and principles of conduct. Their 
power lies in the fact that they give an 

53 Ibid., p. 93. 

54Cf. n. 32. 
5s Dilthey, op. cit., VIII, 94. 
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inner unity to personality in its various 
operations.”®* In the course of his com- 
parative historical study of philosophies, 
Dilthey formulated three basic types 
which correspond to the three principal 
factors composing psychological struc- 
ture. He termed them “naturalism,” 
“idealism of freedom,” and “objective 
idealism.” As the naturalistic, the heroic, 
and the panentheistic world outlook, 
they reappear in his analysis of art.5’7 The 
group of naturalistic systems is deter- 
mined by the predominance of the cog- 
nitive attitude. It tends to express the 
“world of the mind in terms of the physi- 
cal world,” and finally arrives at a scien- 
tifically determined positivism. The 
group of systems comprising the idealism 
of freedom is determined by the predomi- 
nance of the volitional attituce. The 
mind is independent of nature, the per- 
sonality is sovereign in the face of the 
world process, the creator is conceived as 
personality. Dilthey explained the tran- 
scendental assertions of this group as 
projections of a psychological structure 
upon the universe. The third group, that 
of objective idealism, is determined by the 
predominance of the affective attitude. 
Its epistemological position is character- 
ized by a ‘kind of universal sympathy,”’s* 
which relates the individual to the uni- 
versal organization of things, transform- 
ing the structure of life into that of the 
universe. Religion, poetry, and meta- 
physics present symbolically this uni- 
versal structure, varying the nature of 
the first principle from system to system. 
‘When all the possibilities of each type 
are exhausted, it is recognized that the 
problem is unsolvable.’’s? 

Each type of metaphysics comprises 
the knowledge of reality, the evaluation 
of life, and the foundation of purposes. 


58 Tbid., p. 114. 
59 Tbid., p. 117. 


56 Tbid., V, 404. 
57 [bid., VIII, 92. 
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Their history extends, in the case of nat- 
uralism, from Protagoras to Hobbes, 
David Hume, and Feuerbach; in the case 
of the idealism of freedom, from Anaxag- 
oras, Plato, and Aristotle to Kant and 
Maine de Biran; in the case of objective 
idealism, from Heraclitus to Spinoza, 
Schelling, and Schopenhauer. The vari- 
ety of systems allotted to each of the 
three groups and the differences within 
each of them indicate the limitation of 
this typology, which forms a striking, 
but not the essential, part of Dilthey’s 
system.°° He himself considered this 
typology to be neither inclusive nor de- 
finitive. In one of his more poetical writ- 
ings, in the dream which he told on his 
seventieth birthday, he paraphrased this 
view of the history of philosophy by the 
image of Raphael’s ‘‘School of Athens.” 
He dreamed that the modern philoso- 
phers joined the Greek thinkers, forming 
groups together with poets and _his- 
torians. And among the three groups in- 
dividual figures were trying in vain to 

60 The dissertation of Nina Baring (op. cit.) refers 
to this restricted significance of the typology. This 
book is written from the point of view of Martin 
Heidegger’s existential ontology. It holds that Dil- 
they paved the way toward a genuine philosophy of 
history by his hermeneutics of historical life, con- 
ceived as a philosophy of man. It clearly recognizes 
the open character of Dilthey’s system and the de- 
liberate width of some of his basic terms. Whereas 
the book sees the principal contribution of Dil- 
they to be his objective method of philosophical 
self-understanding, it criticizes the epistemological 
foundation on the ground of which this is attempted. 
Basic to its discussion of Dilthey is Martin Heideg- 
ger, Sein und Zeit (2d ed.; Halle: Niemeyer, 1929, 
sec. 2, chap. v, pp. 372-404. “Jahrbuch fiir Philoso- 
phie und Phanomenalogische Forschung,” ed. E. 
Husserl, Vol. VIII). Corresponding to his ontological 
intention, Heidegger concluded his discussion of 
Dilthey by emphasizing that Yorck called the being 
as such nonhistorical, and proposed “to cultivate 
the spirit of Count Yorck in order to serve the work 
of Dilthey” (cf. Briefwechsel zwischen Wilhelm 
Dilthey und dem Grafen Paul Yorck von Wartenburg, 
1877-1897 (Halle: Niemeyer, 1923]; for instance, 
in the present connection, No. 140). 


6 Dilthey, op. cit., VIII, 218. 
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reconcile positivism and metaphysics, 
universal determinism and the freedom 
of the person. “‘I was overcome,”’ Dil- 
they says, “by a strange anxiety, tlfat 
philosophy might be there three times, 
perhaps still more times—the unity of my 
own self seemed to break apart, since my 
desire drew me first to this group, then 
to the other, and I strove to maintain 
this unity.” And in the interpretation of 
the dream, he repeats that “only history 
tells man what man is.’ Historical re- 
search, which teaches relativity, ‘“‘must 
ultimately heal the wound which it 
opened.’’® In front of his friend Yorck, a 
faithful Christian and philosopher, he be- 
came skeptical in regard to his own ef- 
fort. ‘We must suffer this world and van- 
quish it, we must act upon it: how vic- 
toriously does my friend do this: where 
in my own view of the world is there an 
equal power?’’*4 

Here we arrive at the limits of Dil- 
they’s historical system. It remains open. 
Philosophy becomes functional. The phi- 
losopher is to clarify the nature of man 
through the study of the historicity of 
man. Metaphysics remains a postulate, 
never to be achieved; and yet the history 
of philosophies reveals itself as a move- 
ment toward “‘one single system of meta- 
physics which has universal validity.’® 
As an understanding historian, Dilthey 
experienced the fragmentary nature of 
knowledge. Yet he kept the faith that 
man is on his way toward freedom, to- 
ward the “autonomy of the mind.” The 
anthropological investigation of the his- 
toricity of human existence he saw as a 
step toward this end. For the destruc- 
tion of illusions the philosopher is re- 
warded by the “happiness of being de- 
voted to the great objectivities of life.” 


 Tbid., p. 221. 
63 Tbid., VI, 303. 65 Tbid., VIII, 96. 
64 [bid., V, cxii. © Tbid., V, 409. 





II 


Dilthey considered the history of 
philosophies as an integral part of the 
total of civilization. He granted philoso- 
phy, however, a high degree of independ- 
ence, although he would not have denied 
that economic life and social organiza- 
tion, that law and the state, form its 
foundation.*’ He himself, in his Eznleit- 
ung in die Geisteswissenschaften,® dealt 
with the scientific analysis of social or- 
ganization. The philosophy of history 
and sociology he deemed to be nonscien- 
tific, precisely because they are engaged 
in an “unsolvable antagonism between 
their task and their devices.’”® This posi- 
tion which Dilthey took in the eighties 
was concerned with the sociology of 
Comte, Spencer, Schaeffle, and others, 
who attempted to cover the totality of 
events in human society “by one sci- 
ence.”?7° The method which Dilthey 
criticized consisted in reducing the in- 
dividual existence to a social denomi- 
nator. Such reduction, he held, is possible 
only by way of metaphysical hypothesis. 
He himself investigated the historical 
process by a reflective philosophical 
analysis on the basis of individuation. 
Therefore, he had to reject a procedure 
which would anticipate empirical results 
by using a reductive device to reach a 
pseudo-metaphysical generalization. 

On the other hand, he postulated the 
empirical study of the organization re- 
sulting from the communal life of man in 
society, of processes such as domination 
and dependence, community and com- 
petition, etc.7" The domain of social ac- 
tion was eccentric to his interest, which 
concentrated primarily on the universal 


67 Tbid., VIII, 87. 
68 Tbid., Vol. I, chaps. xii-xvi. 
69 Ibid., p. 93. 


1° Ibid., p. 42t. 7”! [bid., V, 266. 
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history of occidental philosophy and po- 
etry, including their consequences upon 
state and society. The problem remained, 
however, of the extent to which the po- 
litical and economic side of historical hu- 
man existence constituted determining 
factors of its own. It was in this direction 
that Max Weber made an essential con- 
tribution through his work.” It stands on 
its own merit as an undertaking of im- 
pressive systematic and historical mag- 
nitude. It also is, in a sense, complemen- 
tary to Dilthey’s aims, and it shares 
with the latter’s work the striving for 
empirical synthesis. 

Economics as a field of knowledge de- 
veloped both theoretical and historical 
methods corresponding to the nature of 
its subject matter, which presents itself 
as an interdependent whole of a system- 
atic character and as a historical proc- 
ess. The dialectic of Marx and Engels 
had combined both these elements to- 
ward a determinist synthesis of the his- 
torical process as a whole.?? Max Weber 
rejected Marxian dialectic as well as ro- 
mantic organicism. He considered both 
of them a relapse into metaphysics. 
Yet Karl Marx’s problem remained a 
challenge. Is it possible to discover laws 
not only in the interdependence of eco- 
nomic factors, on the basis of which eco- 
nomics can be constituted as a science, 
but also in the stages of the historical se- 
quence inherent in economic forms, prac- 
tices, and institutions? Starting from the 
economic domain, Max Weber widened 
the scope of investigation to include so- 
ciety in general. He established a meth- 


” About Dilthey’s conception of “the sciences of 
the outer organization of mankind” cf. ibid., Vols. I 
and VII; and Hans Freyer, Soziologie als Wirklich- 
keitswissenschaft (Leipzig: Teubner, 1930), pp. 38- 
46. 


73 Cf. the analysis of Karl Loewith, “(Max Weber 
und Karl Marx,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Soztal politik, LX VII (1932), 53-99, 175-214. 
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odology of social analysis, investigated 
the history of economic and social insti- 
tutions and their intellectual origin, and 
laid foundations for a theory of social 
action on a comparative historical basis. 

Like Dilthey, Weber also recognized 
the necessity of building his analysis 
upon a methodology other than that used 
by the natural sciences. The last entity 
both for history and for sociology is the 
individual. It is of no use for Weber’s pur- 
pose, for instance, to dissolve the indi- 
vidual into a collection of cells. This in- 
dividual is the basic unit of Weber’s the- 
ory of social action. The terminology 
which he forms for his usage is of a strict- 
ly heuristic character. The individual, in 
so far as he acts, attaches a subjective 
meaning to his action.’4 His action is so- 
cial, by virtue of this subjective mean- 
ing, in so far as it takes into account the 
behavior of others and thereby becomes 
oriented in its course. This basic meth- 
odological presupposition serves to clar- 
ify the border lines of this field of knowl- 
edge. Mental facts are taken on principle 
as data which influence the structure and 
process of society or they are considered 
in so far as they suffer repercussions. 
Their social significance, not their truth 
or validity, is of interest. 

Within this field, limited to social ac- 
tion, theoretical devices of a heuristic na- 
ture are established which Max Weber 
calls ‘‘ideal types.”’ ‘The more sharply 
and precisely the ideal type has been con- 
structed, the more abstract and unreal- 
istic it is in this sense.”’?5 It is thus he 
wishes to be understood when he speaks 
of types of economic corporate groups, 
types of authority, types of division of 
labor. The individual case retains its par- 
ticular character. But the sociologist 

74 “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft,” op. cit., Part I, 
chap. i, sec. 1. 

75 [bid., sec. 2. 
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serves the interest of the historian by 
“attributing important phenomena of 
civilization to their historical causes.’’”° 
The abstractness of these terms has its 
heuristic value in that it enables the so- 
ciologist and the historian to distinguish, 
with a high degree of exactness, the prop- 
erties of a historical phenomenon-—for 
instance, a constitution—on a compara- 
tive basis. This typology creates cate- 
gories of social phenomena. The distinct- 
ness of definition characteristic of this 
artificial language is basic to the sys- 
tematic, as well as to the historical, use- 
fulness of a casuistic analysis of society. 

Because of their heuristic nature, Max 
Weber calls his types ideal in contrast to 
real. The ideal type has nothing in com- 
mon with the average type, nor has it 
any connotation of value. ‘‘ Value-judg- 
ments have no place in an empirical in- 
vestigation.”’”7 Sociology is a science of 
understanding. Such understanding can 
be rational or emotional. In the first case, 
it can be intellectually fully reconstruct- 
ed. In the second case, it can be fully re- 
lived by empathetic feeling.”* For heur- 
istic reasons Max Weber’s sociology is 
based upon the rational way of under- 
standing and the rational type of action. 
It considers, consequently, irrational fac- 


7% Tid. 

77 With regard to value judgment cf. the state- 
ment about Othmar Spann, ibid., Part I, chap. i, 
sec. 8. On objectivity of scholarship see particularly 
the essays: “Die Objektivitat sozialwissenschaft- 
licher und sozialpolitischer Erkenntnis” and “Der 
Sinn der Wertfreiheit der soziologischen und 
Okonomischen Wissenschaften,” in Gesammelte Auf- 
sdize zur Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen: I. C. B. 
Mohr, 1922); cf. also “Rede auf dem ersten deutsch- 
en Soziologentag in Frankfurt am Main, 1910” in 
Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Soziologie und Sozial politik 
(Tiibingen: I. C. B. Mohr, 1924), pp. 431-32. On 
Max Weber’s methodology cf. Parsons, of. cit., and 
Alexander von Schelting, Max Weber’s Wissen- 
schafislehre (Tiitbingen: I. C. B. Mohr, 1934). 


78 “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft,”’ op. cit., Part I, 
chap. i, sec. 3. 
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tors of events as data causing deviations 
from the constructed ideal type of the 
process. This distinction is highly valu- 
able for historical analysis because jt 
furthers the attribution of causes on both 
sides, the irrational as well as the ration- 
al. To explain the heuristic nature of his 
method, Weber uses the example of a 
panic on the stock exchange and makes it 
plain that an evaluation of its irrational 
causes is possible only against the back- 
ground of the typically normal process of 
stock-exchange operations. So the com- 
plex situations of political history are 
greatly clarified by the distinction be- 
tween a constructed course of action, the 
means of which rationally correspond to 
the purpose, and irrational factors, which 
disturb the adequacy of means to pur- 
pose. 

Understanding means to Max Weber 
comprehending social action as adequate 
or inadequate on the level of meaning. 
The subjective meaning attached to a 
contemplated action” or to an action in 
process forms the beginning of an investi- 
gation. Such meaning may be related to 
subjective values or to purposes. Only by 
connecting action with its meaning can 
we make it understandable to ourselves. 
Adequacy on the level of meaning, how- 
ever, does not yet constitute sufficient 
evidence of causality. Upon the latter 
we may conclude, if it can be historically 
proved, that action in reality usually 
takes the course established by the con- 
struction of the ideal type.*° Consequent- 
ly, this typology is based on comparative 
historical analysis in order to arrive at 
the closest possible approximation of 
reality. In his Universal Economic His- 
tory, as well as in the historical parts of 
his systematic sociology, Max Weber 
gave ample evidence of the productive 
value that such comparative typological 

19 Ibid., sec. 6. 8° Tbid., sec. 7. 
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analysis can have*' for the systematic 
ends of the sociologist as well as for the 
narrative and causal purpose of the his- 
torian. 

Max Weber’s ideal type of the state 
may serve as an example to illustrate his 
procedure. Its formulation discloses the 
strength of his tendency to uncover the 
real structure of social action and its in- 
herent necessity. Weber’s procedure 
merely concentrates on the purposeful 
structure of action rather than on an ide- 
ological profession of ends. Essential to 
the,ideal type are the means adequate 
to their purpose on the level of meaning. 
In Montesquieu’s terms, the aspect of po- 
litical organization characteristic for 
Weber is the executive. The state, in his 
terminology, is a corporate group. It has 
a continual organization, an administra- 
tive staff, which puts into effect admin- 
istrative decisions among the members of 
the group. It is territorial in that it ex- 
tends its authority over a certain geo- 
graphical territory. Such political associ- 
ation with a continual organization is 
called a state by Weber only if “‘its ad- 
ministrative staff successfully upholds a 
claim to the monopoly of the legitimate 
use of physical force in the enforcement 
of its order.’”’ The corresponding defini- 
tion of the church is identical, with the 
exception that for ‘‘physical force” “ psy- 
chic coercion’”’ is substituted. 

This strictly empirical and heuristic 
terminology qualifies the state by the 
monopoly of physical force in the hands 
of an administrative staff and by the 
legitimacy of this situation and its suc- 
cessful handling. The predominant cri- 

8: Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Miinchen: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1923); General Economic History, trans. 
Frank H. Knight (New York: Greenberg, 1927), 
——— und Gesellschaft,’’ op. cit., Parts II and 


82 “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft,” op. cit., Part I, 
chap. i, par. 17. 
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terion of this concept of state is the pur- 
pose of a unified order. It comprises ab- 
solutism as well as modern democracy. 
To explain the feudal system within this 
scheme is more difficult, and the clarify- 
ing value of the definition consists exact- 
ly in the ability to handle such a diffi- 
culty. The feudal system deviates from 
the ideal type in that it does not provide 
an indisputable monopoly of a central 
enforcement of order.*? When the his- 
torian analyzes the transition from medi- 
eval feudalism to modern absolutism, he 
operates in the same way. He sets forth 
the typical difference which he finds in 
the concrete structure of government. 
Modern democracy, then, is character- 
ized by the successful and legitimate con- 
trol of administrative activity by the 
people. It can be immediate democracy 
in small-scale communities. Or the con- 
trol can be exercised through representa- 
tion.*4 In this case the type of representa- 
tion decides the constitutional character 
of the state. In every instance the formu- 
lation of Max Weber’s analytical devices 
tends to give insight into the real and 
concrete appropriation of power rather 
than into the formal juridical statutes on 
the ground of which the living process of 
a corporate group may operate. The 
casuistic system of categories built upon 
comparative studies enables Weber to 
specify distinctly the peculiarities of sin- 
gular historical phenomena; for instance, 
peculiar to occidental civilization is “free 
representation through parliamentary 
bodies,” not representation as such.*s Or 
the emphasis on the concrete structure of 
social action makes it possible to relate 
83 About the feudal division of power cf. ibid., 
Part III, chap. viii, “Wirkungen des Patriarchalis- 
mus und des Feudalismus.’”’ This chapter may be 


cited as an outstanding example of Weber’s com- 
parative historical analysis. 


84 [bid., Part I, chap. iii, pars. 19, 21, 22. 
8s [bid., par. 21, p. 173. 



































political forms of action to economic and 
social systems—for instance, to show 
how the parliamentary regime in Great 
Britain is connected with the aristocratic 
structure of British society and its de- 
velopment of capitalistic wealth. 

The separation of empirical analysis, 
on the one hand, and of evaluation, on 
the other, which is basic to Max Weber’s 
conception of scholarship, had by no 
means the effect of weakening his per- 
sonal judgment. “‘Tout comprendre c’est 
tout pardonner”’ was for him.an untrue 
statement. The wealth of mastered ana- 
lytical insight at his disposal enabled him 
to penetrate with precision the actual 
situations or legislative possibilities 
which were of interest to him as a politi- 
cal personality. But he expected the pro- 
fessional honor of a scholar to be able to 
resist, within the sphere of scholarship, 
any temptation to mix factual and ob- 
jective interpretation with subjective 
evaluations. On the other hand, the bear- 
ing of his own scholarship upon his politi- 
cal writings is most impressive in his po- 
litical pamphlets of the years 1915-19. 
There he was as straightforward in pro- 
nouncing his judgments as he was ascetic 
in denying them to himself in his scholar- 
ly work.* 

Max Weber’s heuristic definition of 
the state includes the necessity of legiti- 
macy. The power of the administrative 
staff not only must be successfully exer- 
cised but must be legitimate. To the em- 
pirical scholar legitimacy is vested in 
subjective beliefs.*7 The cause of their 

85 Gesammelte politische Schriften (Miinchen: 
Drei Masken Verlag, 1921), particularly the essay 
“Parlament und Regierung im _ neugeordneten 
Deutschland” (1917). With regard to Max Weber’s 
approach to the problems of political action com- 
pare Talcott Parsons, ““Max Weber and the Con- 
temporary Political Crisis,” Review of Politics, Vol. 
IV (1942). 

87 “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft,’’ op. cit., Part I, 
chap. i, par. 7, and Part III, chap. i, par. 3. 
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concrete validity varies. Either (1) the 
authority is traditional as, for instance, 
the authority of a patrimonial system; or 
(2) an authority is based upon a rational 
belief in an absolute value—this category 
would include the theory of monarchy, 
for instance, in the seventeenth century, 
or (3) it is caused by a belief in legality 
as such—all forms of government based 
upon written constitutions belong here; 
or (4) it is based upon affection. 

As Max Weber expresses himself, au- 
thority, then, is of a charismatic nature. 
Charisma as a cause of legitimate author- 
ity may be mixed with other causes of 
legitimacy; it is bound to adapt itself to 
the requirements of institutional organi- 
zation.** It can be reinterpreted in an 
antiauthoritarian way.*® Weber’s investi- 
gation of the role of charisma in the his- 
torical formation of society is of particu- 
lar importance because this irrational 
and extranormal quality constitutes a de- 
cisive and even revolutionary®® element 
in the historical process. Because of the 
heuristic rationalism of his method, the 
sociologist, by way of elimination, is able 
to attribute causation to this irrational 
factor with a high degree of correctness. 
He treats the wide varieties of charis- 
matic phenomena,” from the founda- 
tion of a world religion to demagogic 
propaganda, on the same level. This may 
be justified because his principal task is 
the analysis of the typical consequences 
of the charismatic element in history, in- 
cluding its rationalization and institu- 
tionalization. Max Weber’s historical 
work on the sociology of religion is de- 
voted to the social consequences of the 


88 Jbid., Part I, chap. iii, pars. 11-12. 
89 Tbid., par. 14. 
9° Tbid., sec. 5, par. 11, p. 142. 


9% Ibid., par. 10, p. 140; cf. also Part III, chap. x, 
‘The Transformation of Charisma’; on revolution- 
ary charisma see p. 758. 
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primary phenomena of religious charis- 
ma in world history;” his systematic 
analysis is devoted to the social implica- 
tions of religious communities in gen- 
eral.?3 Max Weber himself would not de- 
ny that such sociological analysis of re- 
ligious charisma still leaves open a ques- 
tion both to the historian and to the 
philosopher. In how far can a differentia- 
tion in quality among charismatic phe- 
nomena be obtained? On this point Dil- 
they’s analysis of metaphysical con- 
sciousness proves of value as comple- 
mentary to Weber’s investigation of 
charismatically determined social ac- 
tion.%4 

Because Max Weber developed his 
systematic sociology from empirical his- 
torical studies without metaphysical pre- 
supposition, Dilthey’s objections to so- 
ciology®® do not apply to his work. The 
concrete historical part of his work ex- 
tends from an analysis of the economic 
causes of the decline of antiquity through 
the comparative studies of the social con- 
sequences of religious ethics to his out- 
line of universal economic and social his- 
tory and his monumental, though un- 
finished, work on Economics and Society. 
In the latter work, special studies, such 
as the world history of the city” or the 
sociology of law,’ serve to clarify the 


*Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Religionssoziologie 
Vols. I-III (2d ed.; Tiibingen: I. C. B. Mohr, 1922). 

93 “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft,” op. cit. Part 
II, chap. iv, pp. 227-356. 

% With regard to the relation between meta- 
physical consciousness and social structure cf. 
Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944). A valuable contri- 
bution is the study of Carl Mayer, Sekte und Kirche 
(Heidelberg: Weiss, 1933), which discusses Weber’s 
and Troeltsch’s views on pp. 18 ff. 

9% Op. cit., I, 86-112, 420-23. 


* “Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft,” op. cit., Part II, 
chap. viii, pp. 513-600. 


%7 Ibid., Part II, chap. vii, pp. 386-512. 
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unique and individual case as much as to 
establish comparative forms of social ac- 
tion. 

As we saw, the ideal type, as a device 
of typological analysis, stresses the ra- 
tional relationship between purpose or 
values, on the one hand, and means or 
consequences, on the other. For heuristic 
reasons Weber starts out with that part 
of action which permits of rational under- 
standing. Weber was by no means un- 
aware of the reality of the irrational ele- 
ment as a factor in history. Methodo- 
logically, the rational ideal type made it 
possible to distinguish the irrational ele- 
ment as such, as, for instance, in the ir- 
rational data of faith basic to the social 
consequences of religious ethics. In re- 
gard to the process of world history, 
however, Weber recognized as the domi- 
nant tendency inherent in it a process of 
rationalization.” 

Modern capitalism as an irrevocable 
fact of universal history is part of this 
process of rationalization characteristic 
of the western world. The transition from 
the tool to the machine and from the or- 
ganization of production by individual 
workshops .to that dominated by fac- 
tories; the widening of markets through 
the development of cities; and more effi- 
cient means of commerce, transportation, 
accounting, division of labor—these 
processes are as much the consequences 
of strengthening rational energies as is 
the progress of the natural sciences and 
its impact upon the technique of war- 
fare or as is the increasing rationality of 
public administration. This process of 


9 Cf. Wirtschaftsgeschichte, chap. iv, par. 8, “The 
Rational State”; par. 6, “The Development of In- 
dustrial Managerial Technique.”’ On rationalization 
as particular to Western history cf. p. 270 (German 
ed.). Hermann J. Grab, Der Begriff des Rationalen 
in der Soziologie Max Webers (‘‘Sozialwissenschaft- 
liche Abhandlungen,” Vol. III) (Karlsruhe: Braun, 
1927) deals with Max Weber’s concept of rationalism. 











rationalization produces facts which can- 
not be reversed, because the organiza- 
tion of life depends upon them, be they 
welcome or not. The task of the scholar 
consists in facing them straightforward- 
ly, the task of the human being in acting 
upon them in agreement with the per- 
sonal ethical convictions which he holds 
subjectively as an individual. 

Max Weber’s monumental energy of 
analysis was accompanied, as we saw, by 
an ascetic self-restriction in regard to 
value judgments, which he insisted on 
excluding from scholarship. The scholar 
serves the truth and the truth only. He 
does not sacrifice his intellect, nor does he 
fall prey to prophecy. His heroism con- 
sists in the acceptance of the inescapable 
destiny of an age which, “only within the 
smallest circles of a community, in the 
pianissimo between man and man, per- 
mits this something to pulse, which in 
earlier times, as a stormy fire, pervaded 
the great communities and welded them 
together.” Life ‘knows only the eternal 
struggle of the gods with each other,'” 
the possible metaphysical positions are 
irreconcilable. Nothing remains but to 
choose between them. But even that 
which the individual really wants be- 
comes clear to him only when he forces 
himself to face concrete problems. The 
ultimate motives of human action re- 
main dark and almost incommunicable. 
“Each individual has to find and to obey 
the daimon who holds the threads of his 
individual life.”** The dignity of the 
scholar lies in his unselfish devotion to 
the truth. Certainly we are moved by the 
destiny of mankind which we read in its 


99 Wissenschaft als Beruf (Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1919), p. 36; Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur 
Wissenschaftslehre, p. 554. 

00 Karl Jaspers, Max Weber (Oldenburg: G. 
Stalling, 1932), p. 59. 
to Wissenschaft als Beruf, p. 555. 
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history. Our personal comments are un- 
interesting as they are “before the sea or 
the high mountains.”*” 


Ill 


The aim of both Max Weber and Wil- 
helm Dilthey was a synthetic empirical 
understanding of civilization. Dilthey 
concentrated on that branch of it which 
dominates the modern world, the West- 
ern concept and organization of life. 
Weber was concerned with the analysis 
of human society in the totality of its 
historical material. Where he emphasized 
the interpretation of its social forms, 
Dilthey was primarily interested in the 
bases of religious, artistic, and philosoph- 
ical thought." 

Neither Weber nor Dilthey thought it 
possible to establish the meaning of his- 
tory scientifically. Dilthey made it ex- 
plicit that it is a creative action of man 
by which he gives meaning to life. Meta- 
physical certainty is not given to man, 
but metaphysical thinking is intrusted to 
him as a task. Whereas Weber relegated 
the realm of values to a personal sphere 
and excluded value judgments from 
scholarship, Dilthey took into account 
the varieties of ultimate values, their 
psychological foundation, and their his- 
tory. He saw the history of world outlook 
as one unique process, as the biography 
of man. To him history meant the mem- 
ory of mankind’s creativeness. To Max 
Weber it meant the destiny of human 
society. 

When other scholars applied the meth- 
ods of Dilthey and Weber to a compre- 

toa Jaspers, op. cit., p. 61. 

13 For Dilthey’s own attempt toward sociological 
analysis in the direction of Weber cf. Dilthey, op. 
cit., Vol. I, chap. xii. It is from the wealth of life in 
the individual that Dilthey sees “systems of culture” 
emanating, such as language, religion, ethics, art, 
economics, science. Through the domain of law they 


are connected with the “outer organization of 
society”’ (cf. nn. 72 and g5). 
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hensive understanding of civilization, 
they distinguished Weber’s process of 
rationalization from Dilthey’s history of 
the creative mind, and both from the po- 
litical and social movements by which 
history proceeds. Thus, for heuristic pur- 
poses, three spheres were differentiated 
within the historical process—the sphere 
of social and political development, 
which includes the basic facts of social 
and political history ; the advancement of 
the rational mastery of means; and the 
rise, tradition, decline, and rebirth of 
cultural productivity. While this dis- 
tinction is useful in order to attribute 
causes to, and to clarify the intercon- 
nection between, the three spheres, they 
form an inseparable whole within the 
concrete story of mankind. Alfred We- 
ber, establishing this distinction, separat- 
ed the rational process of “‘civilization”’ 
from the creative process of “culture.” 
The latter includes the religious, artistic, 
and philosophical production, which Dil- 
they approached as the riddle of indi- 
viduality on the basis of his analysis of 
metaphysical consciousness and of the 
psychological structure of the creative 
process.'°* Ernst Troeltsch, on the other 
hand, was also concerned with the prob- 
lem of faith, which historical relativism 
has aggravated. His comprehensive anal- 
ysis of historicism results in the postula- 
tion of a synthesis of intellectual and so- 
cial history in regard to method, of a 
transformation of the cultural heritage 
of the Western world into a forward- 
looking faith in regard to the task of 
overcoming history through the philoso- 
phy of history. To this end, that of a 


104 Alfred Weber, ‘Der soziologische Kulturbe- 
griff,”’ deen sur Staats- und Kultursoziologie (Karls- 
tuhe: Braun, 1927), pp. 31-47; and “Kultursozio- 
logie,”’ Handworterbuch der Soziologie (Stuttgart: 
Enke, 1931), pp. 284-94. (R. P. Maclver dealt with 
Alfred Weber’s concepts in Social Causation) (New 
York: Ginn & Co., 1942), chap. x, pp. 269-90. 
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Western cultural synthesis, he thought 
both Dilthey and Weber had, among 
others, opened the way." 

Even without such a look into further 
tasks, however, the magnitude of their 
work, considered on its own merit, re- 
mains. 

Max Weber’s contribution to the in- 
terpretation of history is convincing pri- 
marily because of his universal compara- 
tive analysis of social action which was 
born out of a challenging power of social 
diagnosis.'*” His empirical devotion to 
systematic historical studies also laid the 
foundations for his criticism of our own 
time, in which he recognized the ele- 
ments of self-destruction long before 
most others had become aware of them. 
Therefore, progress was to him a doubt- 
ful presupposition. Whereas politically 
he arrived at the opposite conclusions, 
methodologically his concept of society 
had some of the colors of Thomas 
Hobbes’s intrepid but pessimistic real- 
ism. As an individual, Weber possessed 
an extraordinary ethical sensitivity. An 
impassioned defender of justice, he stood 
for the best of the eighteenth-century 
principles of mental integrity and social 
equity; he proved to be courageous in his 
fight against obscurity of thought, preju- 
dice of judgment, and injustice of action. 

‘5 Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 756-72; and Der His- 
torismus und seine Uberwindung, introd. by F. von 
Hiigel (Berlin: R. Heise, 1924). 

to A biography of Max Weber with a complete 
bibliography of his works is given by Marianne 
Weber, Max Weber: Ein Lebensbild (Tiibingen: 
I. C. B. Mohr, 1926). For a bibliography of second- 
ary sources see Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action. A recently published volume of selections is 
From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, ed. Hans 
Gerth (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946). 

For a discussion of Weber’s interpretation of the 
rise of capitalism see H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the 
Rise of Economic Individualism: A Criticism of Max 
Weber and His School (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1933) and Talcott Parsons, “H. 
M. Robertson on Max Weber and His School,” 
Journal of Political Economy, XLII (1935), 688-96. 
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Ultimately it was the moral dignity of 
reason which, regardless of historical 
destiny, constituted his faith. 

Dilthey’s contemplative genius, on the 
other hand, was rather that of the artist. 
Although he discarded the belief in a 
teleology of history, he retained Herder’s 
’ power of revivifying the past. Like Her- 
der himself, Dilthey was ‘‘a retrospective 
prophet.”*°? His historical work testifies 
to his artistic capacities as much as to his 
scholarly soundness.’ By his hermeneu- 
tic theory he opened the way to a con- 
trolled application of a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of historical phenomena. 
“History itself is the productive power 
for the creation of values, ideals, and 
ends, by which the significance of men 
and events is measured.”’*°? When he sub- 


, 


107 Friedrich Schlegel, “Athendumsfragmente,’ 
No. 80 in Friedrich Schegel, 1794-1802: Seine 
prosaischen Jugendschrifien, ed. J. Minor (Wien, 
1882); II, 215. 

108 F. A. Hodges concentrates on the philosophi- 
cal aspects of Dilthey’s work. For his historical writ- 
ings see particularly Dilthey, op. cit., Vol. II: ““Con- 
ception and Analysis of Man in the rsth and 16th 
Centuries”; “The Natural System of the Human 
Studies in the 17th Century”; Vol. III: “Leibniz 
and His Age’’; “‘Frederick the Great and the German 
Enlightenment”; “The 18th Century and the His- 
torical World’’; Vol. IX: “History of Pedagogy’’; 
Vol: XII: “On Prussian History.” 

Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung (4th ed.; Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1913) contains essays on Lessing, Goethe, 
Novalis, Hélderlin. 

Cf. also Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik (Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1933). 

The exchange of letters between Dilthey and 
Count Yorck (cf. n. 60) constitutes in itself a docu- 
ment of intellectual history. 

Cf. Bibliography in Hodges, op. cit., pp. 161-67. 
To be added: Liliane Frey-Rohn, Die Grundbegriffe 
der Diulthey’schen Philosophie (Zurich: Ferrari- 
Buchdruck, 1934); Eugenio Pucciarelli, Jntroduccién 
ala filosofia de Dilthey (Buenos Aires: Lépez, 1944) ; 
Ortega y Gasset, “‘A Chapter from the History of 
Ideas: Wilhelm Dilthey and the Idea of Life,” in 
Concord and Liberty, translated from the Spanish by 
Helene Wey] (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1946). 


109 Dilthey, op. cit., VII, 290. 





stituted for psychological guesswork or 
construction his methodical analysis of 
, the productions of the mind, he meant to 
serve the self-understanding of man, not 
of the individual but of the historica] 
man, or, philosophically speaking, of the 
historicity of man. Ultimately it was an 
indestructible religious faith in the con- 
tinuity of the creative power with which 
he opposed relativity. 

History as a scholarly discipline was 
greatly furthered by Dilthey’s and We- 
ber’s achievements. While retaining the 
historian’s respect for the uniqueness 
of the historical phenomenon, they 
strengthened the insight into the value of 
its comparative significance; each of 
them in his principal realm of investiga- 
tion advanced the art of structural inter- 
pretation to a higher degree of method- 
ological consciousness; each of them, 
through his own penetrating historical 
narratives, contributed to the particular 
task of the historian, the understanding 
of the story of man. Thus, facing the 
complexity of the historical truth, they 
had the courage to raise new questions, 
to regroup their domain of investigation 
and to enlarge its scope. They laid foun- 
dations indispensable to any attempt at 
historical synthesis. Their spirit of in- 
quisitive calmness before the riddle of 
historicity, philosophical in itself, also 
constituted a noteworthy contribution to 
history as a problem of philosophy. The 
theologian or philosopher whose aim is to 
overcome historicism as well as other 
forms of relativism may feel encouraged 
by the example which Max Weber gave 
through the probity of his mind, which 
Wilhelm Dilthey gave through the un- 
derstanding wisdom of his interpreta- 
tion. 
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ON THE INTELLECTUAL CRISIS OF OUR TIME 


NATHAN ROTENSTREICH 


well-known German sociologist, Vier- 
kandt, said that there was hardly 
any region of human life which was not 
affected by a crisis. Since this diagnosis 
has been made, the crisis has become more 
and more acute. Economic and political 
life has been profoundly shaken, criticism 
has attacked the fundamental notions of 
science, and the absolute validity of 
logic has become doubtful. Uncertainty 
is the most characteristic feature of the 
attitude toward the activity of man. 
But in our attempt to elucidate the 
intellectual crisis of our generation we 
shall not try to find a substitute for all 
these kinds of crisis. We shall not analyze 
the various domains of life and thought 
to find a common characteristic there. 
We shall attempt to analyze the very 
attitude of man to the world and to him- 
self. 


I THE middle of the first World War a 


THE RULE OF REASON 


In modern ages the human world has 
been built on two main pillars: the belief 
in the potency of reason and the con- 
sciousness of the sovereignty of man in 
the world. There are several character- 
istic features of the belief in reason, or 
rationalism. 

1. The fundamental premise of ra- 
tionalism is that the effort of man 
exerted to know the world is man’s effort. 
Man is authorized to search for the truth 
and to understand the world by his own 
power, without help from outside. Man 
is authorized to find the truth in which 
he is supported by his /umen naturale. 

2. From the historical point of view 


we must see in this distinctive mark of 
rationalism a rebellion against the view 
on the relation between reason and faith 
held by the Middle Ages. Against those 
who considered reason to be ancillary of 
any given content (i.e., the content of 
revelation), modern rationalism strove 
to make reason self-supporting. Reason 
is not bound to any given content; the 
content is produced by reason itself, by 
man in his attempt to know. 

3. Two characteristic traits of the ra- 
tionalistic attitude, which complement 
each other, meet here. Rationalism relies 
on reason only. All contents are produced 
by reason and from it. Content is a prod- 
uct of reason qua producer. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot look at this dependence 
of the product upon the producer as a 
full dependence as if the content were 
dependent on the unrestricted freedom of 
reason. Reason as the producer of knowl- 
edge and understanding is not a domain 
of anarchy. Reason has no right to full 
liberty of action. There are laws of 
reason which restrict its activity. These 
laws (e.g., the laws of logic or mathe- 
matics) are not given to reason from out- 
side. Reason finds and draws them out 
of itself—but, nevertheless, reason is 
subjected to its own knowledge. We can 
distinguish in reason between the act as 
such—the very process of understanding 
and knowing—and the law that rules the 
act and directs the process. We may sum- 
marize. Reason viewed as activity is 
subject to reason viewed as law; reason 
is subjected to itself, but it is subjected. 


4. We meet here the main attribute of 
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rationalism. Reason as rule and law be- 
comes the source of objectivity and valid- 
ity. The rebellion of reason against an 
obedience to given contents does not 
mean rebellion against objectivity. The 
very essence of rationalism lies in find- 
ing the source of objectivity within the 
limits of self-supported reason. Mathe- 
matics derives its content from reason, 
but the validity of mathematics in re- 
gard to reason holds good. 

5. We shall find this ambivalence in 
the essence of rationalism in rmhodern sci- 
ence, which has grown up on the basis of 
rationalism. Science strives to find the 
lawfulness of reality. Science asks for an 
established order within the given world. 
Science discovers this order by means of 
mathematics, produced by the spon- 
taneous reason. Thus reason as producer 
does not produce a mundus fabulosus. 
It produces a world of meaning, order, 
and law—an objective world. 

6. In other words, rationalism, which 
obtains its meaning from the belief in 
the lumen naturale of reason, has an ob- 
ject. The aim of rationalism is not to dis- 
cover the latent content of reason but 
to discover truth. The essence of ra- 
tionalism is not a negative one, that is, 
to liberate reason from obedience to any 
outside content. Its essence is a positive 
one; it aims to pave a road for the dis- 
covery of truth. Truth, which in religion 
is accepted as given, is not given and 
ready. Truth must be discovered. Truth 
is the aim and not the starting-point; it 
is the very problem. But reason liber- 
ated from the chains of obedience to con- 
tents liberates itself not in order to be 
free from dependence upon truth but in 
order to bind itself to truth. 

Thus there are two poles in modern 
rationalism: self-sufficient reason, on the 
one hand, and the notion of truth as aim, 
on the other. In other words, only self- 


« 





sufficient reason has an objective aim, 
that is, truth as the order of valid laws, 

7- Rationalism, in its double aspect, 
makes the way clear for man’s knowl- 
edge of himself. The rationalistic man is 
not only the subject of knowledge but is 
its object too. The instruments of reason 
apply also to man. If we remove from 
rationalism the pole of objectivity—its 
striving for truth—we shake the basis of 
man’s knowledge of himself. Without 
this guide of truth in the domain of man’s 
knowledge of himself, there will be no 
possibility of knowledge at all. But man, 
knowing himself, is subjected to the 
principle of truth and to the rules of 
knowledge, as if he knew the world out- 
side him. We may say that man’s knowl- 
edge of himself is more difficult, from the 
point of view of technique, than the 
knowledge of the external world. But this 
difficulty does not alter anything in the 
very aim of this knowledge. Man be- 
comes object for himself, because there 
is an objective guide (i.e., the principles 
of knowledge) which direct him in his 
way. Without these principles the ex- 
pression of feelings will remain a mere 
play. Man’s science of man—social sci- 
ences, history, psychology, etc.—all 
these are limbs attached to rationalism. 

It is obvious that in our recognition of 
the modern world as a world of science 
we connect this world with its basis— 
with the rationalistic attitude. Science 
is not a theoretic region only; it becomes 
a fundament for order in and improve- 
ment of life. Technology is built on the 
basis of physics, and physics as theory is 
based on the premises of rationalism. 
The efforts of planning society are based 
on rationalism. Thus the modern man is 
a rationalistic man, whether he has an 
active knowledge of his nature or 
whether he benefits from it in a passive 
way. 
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THE RULE OF LIBERTY 

With the rationalistic element is con- 
nected, from the point of view of the con- 
tent rather than from that of sequence, 
the other element—the liberty and sov- 
ereignty of man. We may call this ele- 
ment ‘“‘autonomism.” The attitude in- 
volved in autonomism has been formu- 
lated by Rousseau at the beginning of the 
Contract social to the effect that man is 
born free but that he is always bound in 
chains. Autonomism, in its positive 
meaning, aims at placing man in his free- 
dom, and in its negative meaning it 
rebels against the chains which abolish 
freedom. We shall distinguish some 
characteristic qualities in the nature of 
autonomism. 

1. The systematic and historic inter- 
relation between autonomism and ration- 
alism can be seen in the striving of both 
to make man free from all obedience to 
any given content and reality and in the 
effort of both to make man the subject 
of his activity. 

2. The domain of rationalism is 
theory; the domain of autonomism is 
society. Rationalism makes man free 
from the chains of given contents, as, 
for instance, the content of revelation; 
autonomism makes man free from the 
chains of the given order in society. 
Man becomes the source of law and rule. 
Rationalism rests on the basis of /umen 
naturale in the sphere of theory; auton- 
omism rests on the basis of jus naturae 
in the sphere of society. 

3. The two poles of rationalism— 
that of the source within man’s activity 
and that of the objectivity to which man 
is subjected—may be found in the es- 
sence of autonomism too. The linguistic 
composition in the word ‘‘autonom”’ 
denotes those two poles; the basis of 
society and the source of it is man’s self 
(autos). But society is not limited to this 
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one aspect only; there is the second pole 
which complements the pole of source— 
law (nomos). Man as producer of the 
law is the ultimate authority. But man 
as producer produces law, and the pro- 
duced law becomes the ruler of the life of 
the producer. The aim of autonomism is 
not to break up society and to abolish 
the common sphere of all. Its aim is to 
establish the common sphere by making 
it supported by man. Rousseau’s idea of 
the sovereign is the clearest expression 
of this immanent ambivalency of auton- 
omism. There are two aspects in the 
nature of the sovereign: he enacts laws 
and he subjects himself to them. Man, in 
so far as he enacts laws, is subjected to 
himself, but he is subjected to the objec- 
tive sphere that he himself has produced. 
Man qua law-enactor is subjected to 
himself qua system of laws. 

4. The French Revolution and the 
American War of Independence are con- 
nected in their origin with this attitude 
of autonomism. Society attempts to de- 
termine itself, that is, to produce a regime 
which is based on the society itself and 
obtains its authority from it. From the 
negative point of view we can see in the 
French Revolution a rebellion against a 
dynasty, the authority of which did not 
emanate from society. From the positive 
point of view we may see in the French 
Revolution an actual attempt of society 
to make itself the ruler of itself. Against 
the idea that the king is identical with 
the state, there rose the idea of society 
being identical with the state. 

5. The nationalist movement in 
Europe, in its various expressions, is also 
based on the principle of autonomism. 
We find in the essence of nationalism the 
two poles of autonomism. The aim of na- 
tionalism is to make man free, but, in 
making him free, it produces a common 
sphere for human life. Only this synthesis 
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—or let us call it this “dialectic’’—be- 
tween liberty and community gives na- 
tionalism its peculiar character. If we re- 
move from it the idea of liberty, we re- 
move its very motive. If we remove from 
it the idea of the common sphere, we re- 
move its sociological meaning. We would 
thus return in society from the stage of 
autonomism to the stage of atomism. 
The growth of the idea of nationalism, 
with Rousseau and Mazzini, is connected 
with the transition from the .free indi- 
vidual isolated in his own sphere to the 
individual incorporated in the sphere of 
all. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE COUNTERPOLE 


This affinity between the two factors 
of modern civilization is only the one side 
of our problem. The development of 
ideas and the process of events led to the 
abolishment of the objective pole. They 
resulted in man’s attempt to be sov- 
ereign in all the spheres by means of the 
annihilation of the common sphere of 
principles and laws. Some facts in the 
history of ideas and in the history of social 
movements may illustrate this change. 

1. The polarity and the tension be- 
tween the two demands of the French 
Revolution—equality and liberty—have 
not been felt. Liberty is a principle bear- 
ing on every individual as such; it is a 
principle directing the sphere of the indi- 
vidual. The aim of liberty is to insure to 
every individual the possibility of giving 
expression to his powers, his independ- 
ence, and his individuality. Equality is 
a principle bearing on the relation be- 
tween individuals; it is a principle 
governing the sphere of community. 
Equality aims at insuring to every indi- 
vidual his status in society. Equality 
aims to immunize the individual against 
the possibility that others might rule 
him. Liberty means the taking-away of 
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limits and restrictions; equality limits 
the individual within the sphere of the 
community. 

Some decades after the French Revo- 
lution the tension between those two de- 
mands became apparent. Lorenz von 
Stein and Karl Marx discovered the im- 
manent contradiction of modern society, 
that is, the annihilation of equality in the 
name of liberty. The free man demands 
the possibility of giving expression to his 
abilities. He demands freedom in his eco- 
nomic activity, and, through this free- 
dom, he becomes the ruler of his fellows. 
In other words, through his own free- 
dom he annihilates the freedom of others. 

What is the meaning of this contradic- 
tion if we try to understand it from the 
point of view of the primary principles 
elucidated above? It seems that we are 
right in saying that here the objective 
pole has been abolished, namely, the 
pole of nomos, the pole of the common 
sphere based on law. Man claims for 
himself the authority not to produce 
society but to be the source of its 
sovereignty. He assumes the authority 
to annihilate the rule of society. Society 
does not exist any more as a self-con- 
tained sphere which directs the life of 
individuals and sets limits to their eco- 
nomic activity. Society becomes a con- 
glomerate of individuals. Liberalism ac- 
cepted from the idea of autonomism only 
one side—the independence of man. But 
it did not accept the other side—the 
subjection of man to a sphere of com- 
munity and objectivity. Society be- 
comes, as it were, a property of the indi- 
vidual and ceases to be a value in itself. 

Modern socialism emerged at the 
moment when the free man awoke to de- 
fend his liberty, because he understood 
that equality can be a protection of 
liberty. 

2. The domination of liberty over 
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equality means the domination of man’s 
desire to express himself instead of 
subjecting himself to values and objec- 
tive imperatives. We can observe this 
change within the limits of nationalism 
as the rise of racialism. We shall distin- 
guish in this ideology between the at- 
tempt to lay down an element of com- 
mon life and the demand for the spiritual 
self-sufficiency of this common life. If 
racialism assumes that the division of 
humanity into nations is based on the 
natural difference between races, we 
come upon an argument which can be 
tested, in principle, by experience. We 
can, in principle, verify this argument or 
defeat it. Race is understood here as a 
matter of fact and as a natural basis of 
societies, as, for instance, with Moses 
Hess. But racialism enlarges this scope 
by turning facts to norms. The race is to 
preserve its peculiarities and develop 
them only. This ideology, in its norma- 
tive implications, annihilates the com- 
mon sphere of values and breaks up that 
sphere from the point of view of natural 
facts. Dissolution in the sphere of morals 
and intellect is the necessary result of 
this ideology, which turns race into a 
norm and imperative. The necessary con- 
clusion of this theory is the division of 
the objective sphere of mathematics into 
Jewish and German mathematics, the 
distinction between the German philos- 
ophy as irrationalistic in its attitude and 
the French philosophy as rationalistic, 
etc. 

What is the meaning of this change 
which perverts the race from a fact in 
the sphere of science to an imperative in 
the sphere of ethics? We shall not con- 
sider here the philosophic question, that 
is, the relation between theory and 
ethics. We shall consider the matter 
from the point of view of our problem, 
namely, the problem of the two poles in 
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human activity. We are right in saying 
that racialism eliminates the sphere of 
objectivity and makes all values an ex- 
pression of man—man qua society or 
group. If mathematics has no meaning 
of its own, because it is an expression of 
a racial potency, then mathematics 
ceases to be a region of meaning based on 
reason and its structure. Man ceases 
to be subjected to any norm at all. Man 
himself becomes the norm. Man as a 
fact is being perverted into an impera- 
tive. Man’s relation to anything objec- 
tive is ruled out; man keeps a relation 
to himself only. 

The idea of self-expression becomes 
the principal weapon against rational- 
ism. Rationalism which sees in man the 
discoverer of truth is attacked by auton- 
omism, which "sees in all activity the 
self-expression of the ‘“‘autos.”’ Racialism 
attaches high value to the irrationalistic 
elements of life, not because it attempts 
to discover the deepness of life, but be- 
cause it strives to abolish the sphere of 
objectivity and values. The value is em- 
bodied in the producer of values, the 
producer himself being the highest value. 

The paradox of this development lies 
in the fact that the idea of autonomy 
assists the racist ideology. The idea of 
autonomy grows out of man’s striving 
for liberty; in this striving man as an 
individual has a most important func- 
tion. Racialism does not bind itself to 
individuals; the natural community of 
blood is the peculiarity of a group and 
cannot be the peculiarity of a single indi- 
vidual. Nevertheless, this ideology de- 
rives from autonomism the ideas of 
man as source—and in this case not only 
source of rule but source of values too. 
The effects of this transformation will be 
considered later on. 

3. Psychologism in its various forms, 
in the sphere of logic, aesthetics, and 














education, presents another example of 
this trend to abolish the pole of objectiv- 
ity. The very essence of psychologism 
lies in the transformation of psychologi- 
cal facts into norms. The peculiar fea- 
ture of this psychologism in the domain 
of logic is its turning the laws of thought 
into psychological acts. May we explain 
the character of psychologism in the 
sphere of education? Here every feeling 
and every wish become imperative in 
their quality of expression of man. Here 
the psychological process itself becomes 
the ideal. Man does not build himself 
up; he expresses himself. The highest 
value is not the shaping but his self- 
solution. 

We reach here the problem of the gen- 
eral nature of human productivity. Is 
productivity a way of expressing only the 
latent contents in man’s feeling, or does 
this expression also involve another side, 
namely, the pole of values? The analysis 
of the nature of language" has made clear 
the radical difference between the ani- 
mal language and the human language. 
Animals, by their sounds, give expres- 
sions to wishes and desires, but their lan- 
guage has no relation to objects. That 
language does not denote objects. Karl 
Biihler, who has analyzed the phenom- 
enon of language from the psycho- 
logical and phenomenological points of 
view, has concluded that human lan- 
guage is a descriptive one; that is, it 
possesses sounds which are names. Thus 
we can see in the structure of language a 
tension characteristic of human activity 
—the tension between the subjective 
source and objective intention. Psycholo- 
gism, in its various forms, makes the 
source itself the object of intention. Man 
recognizes himself to be free as against 
the norms. The feeling of autonomy 
exceeds its legitimate scope. 

1 See, e.g., E. Cassirer, Essay on Man. 
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4. Other trends in modern thought 
are also illustrations of that change of 
attitude. It is sufficient to mention the 
vulgar Marxism and the idea of “‘multi- 
plicity of truths.”” We must emphasize 
that we have in mind the vulgar concep- 
tion which calls itself ‘‘Marxism” and 
which discovers in every idea an expres- 
sion of interest—an expression of man’s 
situation and status. This conception 
abolishes every objective principle. This 
is a vulgar Marxism, because Marx in his 
criticism of ideologies saw himself bound 
to an absolute criterion—the criterion of 
unity and liberty of man who is not a 
slave of his products—fetishes. But the 
vulgar conception accepted from Marx 
the principle of criticism, that is, the 
premise of the connection of idea with 
the concrete situation; but it did not de- 
rive the absolute criterion of this criti- 
cism. We can accept this critical attitude 
as an incentive of self-control and cau- 
tion, which are necessary attributes of 
each analysis and research. But this con- 
ception pretends to be not only a disci- 
pline—if we use Kant’s terminology— 
but a positive doctrine. This conception 
criticizes the various ideas, because it 
knows a priori that the idea is only an 
expression of man, without a view toward 
an objective principle. Thus this concep- 
tion is not confined to a criticism of ideas 
but disqualifies the very notion of idea. 
Therefore, we find here the relaxation of 
the necessary tension between the source 
of ideas and their principle. The source 
has become the ultimate authority, and 
therefore all authority has been removed. 

This is the case also with regard to the 
conception of “multiplicity of truths.” 
If this conception aims at classifying the 
various theories and at clarifying their 
typology, we can get a historical or 
technical profit from it. The multiplicity 
of theories and attitudes thus becomes 
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indication that the process of knowledge 
is not yet completed. But if this concep- 
tion tends to assume that the multi- 
plicity is the ultimate fact predeter- 
mined by some factors (e.g., affects, etc.), 
then the sphere of objectivity becomes 
annihilated. Ideas are estimated here on 
the basis of physical phenomena. There 
is no contact between the various ideas; 
there is no dialogue and no possibility of 
proof and decision. Every idea lives its 
life within its own limits; it is a monad 
without windows. Thus the abolishment 
of the principle of objectivity means the 
abolishment of human unity. 


SELF-SLAVERY 


It is now necessary to ask where in all 
these phenomena we find the signs of 
crisis. Or the contrary: whether we can 
say that in those trends all questions are 
being solved and all contradictions set 
out. In all these phenomena the polarity 
and tension have been abolished. Man’s 
activity stands now on one pole only. 
Thus a harmony has been introduced in 
man’s world in the place of tension. 

But a more profound analysis will 
make it clear that the crisis has really a 
most peculiar character; the crisis is a re- 
sult of the relaxation of tension and of the 
establishment of a quasi-harmony. Man 
who annihilated the pole of objectivity 
and put himself in its place did not cease 
to be a being who asks for relation to 
something opposed to him. But where 
the principles of theory and ethics were 
removed, there remained only man him- 
self. In the place of the obedience of man 
to principles came the obedience of man 
to himself. Here we find the very essence 
of the crisis: man tried to disqualify the 
validity of principles in order to become 
absolutely free, and he became absolute- 
ly enslaved to himself. 

After the removal of the relation to 
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principles there remains only the perma- 
nent movement of human activity. An 
example from the sphere of the will may 
elucidate this dialectic: After removing 
the relation to a moral aim, there re- 
mains only the mere activity of the will. 
This activity cannot be exhausted; it is 
an activity for its own sake. But an 
activity for its own sake absorbs itself. 
There exists an activity, and, because it 
exists, it must abolish the former one. 
The will becomes movement without 
standstill. Man who possesses will with- 
out aims becomes the slave of his own 
will. The Fascist state, which has been 
connected by a philosophical theory with 
the idealism of aito puro, is the concrete 
historical embodiment of this crisis of 
human activity. What is the meaning of 
the idea that the state is the highest 
value? The state does not exist in order 
to achieve aims—annihilation of pov- 
erty, achievement of equality, etc. The 
state exists for its own sake. This kind 
of existence finds its expression in the 
extension of the political domain. This 
extension is carried out in two direc- 
tions, inward and outward. The exten- 
sion inward appears as suppression of 
man; outward, as the subjugation of 
territories, as territory is the substratum 
of ruling. 

This is the case in all spheres. Man 
who seemed to be absolutely free through 
the abolishment of principles became a 
slave. Man who wanted only to express 
himself became the slave of the effects 
and instincts which he intended to ex- 
press. If man is compelled to hold any 
concrete view, in his quality as a part of 
a community based on race or when af- 
fected by a predetermined specific mental- 
ity, then he is free from obedience to prin- 
ciples but he is not free from obedience to 
social facts. The sovereignty exists only 
in regard to the principles, not in regard 



















to the ultimate source of human life. 
Man who wanted to express and not to 
shape himself is shaped by the forces 
which he wanted to express. The psycho- 
logistic man who rejected active shaping 
has become a passive mirror of the 
psychological and sociological powers to 
which he is subjected. 

We must add another remark in order 
to elucidate this crisis from another 
angle. The letting-loose of the irrational- 
istic powers involved in the sources of 
human activity instead of shaping those 
powers appears as antirationalism. But 
rationalism and its achievements are 
much stronger than its antagonists. The 
latter are obedient to it against their own 
will. The Fascist state could carry out its 
plans only by using the achievements of 
rationalism. How is conquest by war 
possible without the achievements of 
technique, built upon the basis of 
physics, that is, on the basis of mathe- 
matics and the laws of reason? Boltzman 
once said that the proof of a physical 
theory is to be found in the fact that the 
machines are working. We know very 
well that in the states, the ideology of 
which was antirationalistic, machines 
have been working. Rationalism is a con- 
crete power in human life, even in the 
case when human consciousness alienates 
itself from it. Reason remained a weapon 
in the hands of those powers which strove 
to undermine it. Rationalism still exists 
supported by its potencies, but it ceased 
to be a value and became a power. 

The intellectual crisis of our time is a 
crisis of the tension between man and 
values. Man activated by the will to 
sovereignty tried to defeat values—and 
thus he defeated himself. 


QUALIFYING REMARKS 


This description of the crisis can be 
summarized as a destruction of rational- 
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ism. Therefore, we are obliged to make 
some observations on the relation of ra- 
tionality to irrationality. 

By “rationalism” we mean the atti- 
tude that assumes valid principles. Ra- 
tionalism is based on the assumption 
that the principle of truth is the highest 
principle of knowledge. We enlarge the 
scope of this assumption by saying that 
every attitude which assumes nonpsy- 
chologistic principles implies something 
of rationalism. We can rightly put in- 
stead of the term “rationalism” the term 
“idealism,”’ because idealism is the most 
distinguished expression of rationalism. 
But we must draw a line of demarcation 
between rationalism, on the one hand, 
and intellectualism, on the other. Intel- 
lectualism is a conception which recog- 
nizes only the domain of theory or only 
theoretical values which can be under- 
stood by reason. Through the medium of 
reason we can discover the place of irra- 
tionalistic powers and determine their 
legitimacy, without turning them into 
intellect. Thus reason is not a specific 
domain, as against will, ethics, etc. 
Reason is here understood as the highest 
function, by which we determine the 
position of the various domains. From 
this point of view we assume the primacy 
of reason, because only through reason 
do we determine the place and the func- 
tion of what is nonreason. Thus rational- 
ism means the demand that irrationalis- 
tic data shall relate themselves to valid 
principles, but rationalism does not deny 
the existence of factors other than intel- 
lect. 

We must also draw a line between this 
conception and a possible religious inter- 
pretation of it. One can say that the 
crisis which forms the subject of this 
analysis is identical with man’s aliena- 
tion from religion. Religious conscious- 
ness, one can say, is related to an abso- 
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lute being—beyond man. Religious con- 
sciousness knows, by its very essence, im- 
peratives of objective meaning. In reli- 
gion man ceases to be related to himself 
and is connected to a transcendent God. 

But, nevertheless, we must not ob- 
scure the difference between the concep- 
tion laid down here and the religious atti- 
tude. If we consider man’s relation to 
anything beyond his own limits, we 
think of his relation to principles, mean- 
ings, and values. We regard the principle 
of truth as the principle of knowledge 
and the principle of goodness as the prin- 
ciple of ethics. That is a relation of man 
as a reality to a sphere of values which 
is not a sphere of reality. But in religion 
man is related to a reality, to a personal 
God as being. The transcendence in re- 
ligion is one within reality, while here it 
is a transcendence of principles. Thus the 
religious relation is a relation between 
two realities; it is a relation of dialogue, 
as M. Buber explained it. The relation 
between man and principles is a relation 
between the source and the validity; it is, 
all the same, a dialectic relation. There- 
fore, we find the relation between man 
and God to be a mutual one—man asks 
for God and God wills his salvation— 
while the relation between man and prin- 
ciples is one-sided. Man’s will is to 
shape his expression according to prin- 
ciples, while the principles remain al- 
ways separate and even indifferent. Man 
strives toward principles, while prin- 
ciples do not tend toward man. Knowl- 
edge has been rightly described as an 
asymptotic line. 

Therefore we may say that the prin- 
ciples are the last stratum and that there 
is no immanent necessity to trace this 
stratum and assume a creator of it. The 
religious interpretation of the polarity 
between man and principles is not a 
necessary consequence of this polarity. 
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MAN AND HIS STATUS 

We are right in saying that the intel- 
lectual crisis of our generation has made 
clear two opposite conceptions of man 
and his status in the world. 

1. The one conception sees the world 
constituted by two domains—the do- 
main of man, on one side, and the domain 
of the material reality, on the other. 
Man stands vis-a-vis this reality and is 
the sovereign of it. His sovereignty is a 
product of his power and abilities. The 
guide of his activity is his power. The 
limit of his activity is the limit of his 
power. 

2. The opposite conception sees the 
structure of the world constituted by 
three domains: (a) the material world 
given to man, (b) man himself, and (c) 
the domain of meanings, principles, and 
values. According to this conception, 
man is by his nature an intermediary 
whose function it is to elevate the ma- 
terial world to the level of principles or to 
embody the principles in the material 
reality. The guide of man’s activity is 
located within the domain of values. The 
limits of his activity are “the stubborn 
facts,’ as Whitehead expressed it—the 
irrational powers which can be domi- 
nated but not annihilated. This tension 
between the principles and the irration- 
alistic facts is an everlasting tension. 
Man’s function is to bridge this tension. 
But no bridge can be eternal, because be- 
low the bridge runs the stream of infinite 
facts, and this stream forces from time 
to time the building of new bridges. 
Man is an intermediary, that is, in man 
meets the tension between facts and 
values. Man’s existence rests on his ten- 
sion toward facts, on the one hand, and 
toward values, on the other. Man knows 
that there are principles and values, but 
he himself is not a principle. The intel- 
lectual crisis of our time is the effect of 
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the destruction of this conception of 
three domains and of the victory of the 
conception of two domains only. The 
crisis finds its expression in the removal 
of the double tension between man and 
facts and man and principles. Man has 
assumed absolute authority, as if he 
were a principle. But he did not become 
a principle, because a reality cannot be a 
principle. He actually has become a part 
of the material reality, and thus his 
peculiar status as intermediary has been 
annihilated. In our language and experi- 
ence there is no description for this an- 
nihilation other than that man has be- 
come beast. 


Can this collapse be remedied? Such a 
remedy can be only a self-remedy. The 
hope for this possibility derives its 
strength from the disappointment ex- 
perienced by man’s perversion into 
beast—a disappointment of him who has 
gone to seek a kingdom and has found 
slavery. This disappointment must be 
accompanied by the actual recognition 
of the true essence of harmony. As 
Heraclitus put it: “Men do not under- 
stand how that which is torn in different 
directions comes into accord with itself— 
harmony in contrariety, as in the case of 
the bow and the lyra.” 


JERUSALEM 
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DISCUSSION 


ON SOME DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN MEN AND BRUTES 


MARJORIE GRENE 


VERYONE appears to agree nowadays on 
E the need for a revaluation of human 
values; but some think we must for the first 
time set man into his proper place in the 
whole of animal nature, while others are 
certain we need to reaffirm his special place 
outside the sphere of the merely natural. 
Whether the problem is one of abstract 
metaphysics or practical pedagogy, this 
issue is involved. 

Perhaps a re-examination of some of the 
historical alternatives may, if not answer, at 
least help to clarify the question. Put at its 
crudest, the current opposition seems to be 
something like this: on the one hand, it is 
said that, like other philosophic theories of 
the past, the traditional cleavage between 
man and nature is the result of overabstrac- 
tion so gross that the principal facts of the 
case are overlooked or actually denied. The 
considerable, in fact, central, role of impulse, 
habit, and the irrational generally is denied 
in favor of a reason which actually men are 
most infrequently seen to exercise in its 
purity even in the abstruse fields of logic or 
mathematics, let alone in the tangled and 
pressing concerns of their daily existence. Of 
course, every theory of human nature in- 
cludes its account of feeling and emotion, 
but the objection in the main is that tradi- 
tional theories treat feeling as something 
bad to be suppressed rather than as the real 
driving force it actually is: a force morally 
indifferent in itself but operating for good or 
ill under a variety of circumstances. On the 
other side such biological treatment of hu- 
man nature is said to eliminate any stand- 
ard of good or evil by which to discriminate 
one use of emotion from another. If men are 
not distinguished from brutes by some 
unique character which itself supplies a 
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standard of value, then, it is thought, no end 
is left for human endeavor, nothing re- 
mains but the Hobbesian sequence of appe- 
tites and aversions in which no need or ap- 
petite can be criticized as bad or harmful. 
As a result of this lack, every excess of 
cruelty and sadism is sanctioned; and, in the 
resulting war of all against all, the good and 
decent elements in human nature—which 
under ordinary circumstances can be ob- 
served to exist equally with the bad and 
brutal ones—are swamped by the more vio- 
lent impulses thus dangerously unleashed. 
The practical result is the stasis of Corcyra 
or Europe under the Nazis; the theoretical 
result is the ideal tyrant of Thrasymachus 
or the leader-principle of the S.S. man. Both 
sides see evil practical consequences from 
the alternative view: the one in the suppres- 
sion of fruitful and progressive impulses, the 
other in the loosing of brutal drives which by 
a natural process suppress the better ones. 
But, quite apart from the moot question of 
the effect of any philosophic theory on any- 
body’s practice, the principal charge philo- 
sophically seems in both cases to be one of 
inadequacy: because men are described as 
different from other animals or because they 
are described as like them, the facts of hu- 
man nature as common experience reveals 
them are falsely reported. 

The charge of inadequacy is justified on 
both sides, I think. In historical terms: the 
Cartesian separation of men and brutes is 
wrong—but not every distinction between 
men and brutes is essentially Cartesian 
(though personally I suspect that every 
honest Christian one is so, unless, like the 
Kantian, it renounces its own metaphysical 
foundation); the Hobbesian identification 
of the desires of men and brutes is wrong, 
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but not every theory that makes men similar 
to other animals is Hobbesian. 

First, as to the Cartesian distinction. Cer- 
tainly the theory of “‘brutism”’ is, judged by 
the criterion of adequacy, one of the most 
fantastic theories about anything anywhere 
in the history of Western thought. To think 
of the animal body as a machine with, in 
- man, a completely incorporeal yet commu- 
nicating entity mysteriously attached raises 
all the insoluble and unnecessary problems 
of interaction that everyone has been point- 
ing out for three centuries. As a result, hu- 
man psychology is either absurdly or merely 
conventionally described—the latter, e.g., 
in Descartes’s pallid recapitulations of Sene- 
can morals to the Princess Elizabeth, a sub- 
ject which obviously interested him not at 
all. For orthodox principles of morality 
could be automatically deduced from his 
metaphysics and physics, and there was no 
problem about it—since, in fact, a decent 
Stoic-Christian morality can easily be fitted 
into any simple dualistic account of reason 
and the passions. But if human nature is 
superficially dealt with in the Cartesian ac- 
count, the unfortunate remainder of animal 
creation receives infinitely more flagrant 
mistreatment. The experience of the owner 
of two tournebroches who visited Port Royal 
can be duplicated by anyone who has ever 
had a dog, even a fairly stupid one (see 
S. Alexander’s posthumously published 
essay, The Mind of My Dog), or for that mat- 
ter by anyone who has had any acquaint- 
ance with any of the higher mammals. On 
the one hand, there seems no reason to hold 
that the very similar facial expressions, for 
example, which are thought to denote cer- 
tain feelings in human beings do not express 
any feeling in other animals. And, on the 
other hand, the dissimilarity in the thought- 
processes of other animals suggested by the 
absence of speech is amply offset by striking 
similarities in other behavior patterns as- 
sociated with processes of inference—see 
the example of the éournebroche or, if you 
want more up-to-date material, Kéhler’s 
apes. It is not too sweeping a statement, I 
think, to say that no theory which makes 





human thought and feeling differ toto coeio 
from the thought and feeling of other crea- 
tures can ever be accepted by anyone who 
has had any ordinary experience of animals 
at all; there are simply too many facts the 
theory has to ignore or at least fantastically 
to reinterpret to make them fit. 

Of course, attacking poor Descartes for 
his brutism is beating a very dead horse. 
Descartes’s philosophy is not one of the eter- 
nally recurrent Weltanschauungen but a 
peculiar synthesis suited to a very special 
time and place: a synthesis which outside 
the atmosphere of seventeenth-century 
French theological circles—or, better, sev- 
enteenth-century French Augustinian theo- 
logical circles—does not synthesize at all. 
But there are two reasons why more organic 
theorists of human nature can still relevant- 
ly attack a theory as obviously dead as 
Cartesian dualism. The influence of that 
view in modern thought runs so wide and 
deep that even as staunch a phenomenalist 
as J. S. Mill can unquestioningly differen- 
tiate the permanent possibility of feeling 
from the permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion, though nothing in the phenomena as 
he views them could justify such a distinc- 
tion. Even more important, it can be fairly 
maintained, I think, that the Cartesian 
theory of human reason and animal nature 
represents the core of the Christian tradi- 
tion and that the Jansenists were quite cor- 
rect in so accepting it. Certainly, the dis- 
agreement between Descartes and the 
Thomists on the relation of thought to 
sensation and of the knowledge of mind to 
that of body (as represented in Objections 
I, II, and VI) was a very genuine disagree- 
ment. But stitching an Aristotelian theory 
of knowledge into the interstices of a Chris- 
tian world view does not in the least alter 
the fundamental necessity for any orthodox 
Christian position: that animus must be 
radically different from anima, that the 
single respect in which man is made in the 
image of his maker must be entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct in him from everything 
bodily. In some medieval accounts of the 
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human soul! one feels that the transition 
from the finest animal spirits to the mind 
itself is so gradual that one can imagine 
animus as the rarest and subtlest portion 
of the anima; that is what Descartes him- 
self suggests when he runs over the things 
he had “imagined” himself to be.2 But 
though such an identification may make 
things easier for the lay imagination and 
furnish charming matter for the artist, theo- 
logically and philosophically it is surely 
most dangerous; and no serious Christian 
theory would dare admit it. In short, a 
Christian world view demands an Augus- 
tinian-Jansenist-Cartesian conception of the 
relation of mind to body and human to ani- 
mal nature, and the importation of pseudo- 
scientific phraseology from the Philosopher 
about the way of knowing mind and nature 
can serve only to obscure, not to eliminate, 
that necessity. 

Even the apparently noncommittal view 
of Locke on human reason is still Cartesian 
and depends explicitly, moreover, on a di- 
vine sanction. If we still believe in the Jef- 
fersonian revision of Locke’s law of nature, 
we have unfortunately no logical or rather 
metaphysical right to do so unless we take 
the Cartesian world and its all-wise maker 
with it—or unless we have an alternative 
account of man and nature from which the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness is equally deducible. 

But if Hobbesian psychology is really the 
exclusive alternative to the Cartesian- 
Christian conception, our philosophical as 
well as practical situation is pretty desper- 
ate. For if Cartesian brutism does less than 
justice to the common facts of animal life 
in general, so does the so-called selfish sys- 
tem to our common experience of human 
feelings. Hobbes himself admits the test of 
his philosophy is in our own hearts*—and, 
while we may find there the fears and ex- 
pectations he describes, we find too much 
that for their sake we are asked to explain 


* See, e.g., Hugh of St. Victor De medicina animae. 
? Meditation ii. 


3 Leviathan (Everyman ed.), Introduction. 
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away. In his definitions of the passions 
Hobbes gives cursory treatment to such 
feelings as “kindness,’”’ for instance; but 
they have, of course, no motive force, not 
even, as in Hume, for mere moral judgment, 
let alone as sources of action. Some kindly 
feelings, for instance, gratitude, Hobbes 
even describes in such a way as palpably 
to contradict the facts, or at least to omit 
important and relevant parts of them: 

To have received from one, to whom we 
think ourselves equal, greater benefits than 
there is hope to requite, disposeth to counter- 
feit love; but really secret hatred..... For 
benefits oblige; and obligation is thraldom; 
and unrequitable obligation, perpetual thral- 
dom; which is to one’s equal, hateful. But to 
have received benefits from one, whom we 
acknowledge for superior, inclines to love; be- 
cause the obligation is no new depression; and 
cheerful acceptation (which men call Gratitude) 
is such an honor done to the obliger, as is taken 
generally for retribution.‘ 


Or in the treatment of family relations, for 
example, Hobbes, of course, takes no ac- 
count of any natural ties of affection but 
indicates simply the obligation to obedi- 
ence on the part of the child toward who- 
ever nourishes it: 

For it ought to obey him by whom it is pre- 
served; because preservation of life being the 
end, for which one man becomes subject to 
another, every man is supposed to promise 
obedience, to him, in whose power it is to save, 
or destroy him.s 


In Behemoth, when he presents himself 
with the problem of a man ordered by the 
sovereign to execute his own father, there 
is indeed some suggestion in the way his 
interlocutor puts the question that such a 
man might feel some hesitation in obeying. 
But the basic question, whether there is 
such a thing as filial affection, is hedged; 
and the answer is made that, after all, the 
order is unlikely anyhow, and if it is given 
it must be obeyed only if decreed as a law 
rather than as a special order having refer- 


4 Ibid., chap. xi, p. 50. 
5 Ibid., chap. xx, p. 105. 
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ence to a particular person.® To be sure, 
Hobbes can, if he likes, explain away the 
kindlier passions to his own satisfaction; but 
if each man’s introspection is really the test 
of the correctness of the theory, then there 
is strong evidence against it somewhere in 
the experience of most of us. Granted, with 
Hume, that the gentler passions are weaker 
than Hobbes’s basic fears and appetites; 
they are there nevertheless in some meas- 
ure, as each of us can verify. And, what is 
more, no system of education could induce 
them if there were not some spark in us for 
such habituation to work on. The same 
argument—that used by Hume in the “En- 
quiry” against egoism—is valid against 
Hobbes’s political psychology. Perhaps 
many of us act like Hobbesian men all the 
time, and all of us most of the time; but 
many of us admire actions Hobbes would 
condemn as foolish, and a few even prac- 
tice them. And, though Hobbes would, of 
course, account for such admiration or prac- 
tice as the consequence of hearing or read- 
ing seditious doctrine, such miseducation 
would not have taken effect were there not 
something in men’s natures to respond to it. 

Nevertheless, Hobbes’s inadequacy is 
not the result of an equation of men and 
brutes or a failure to distinguish human 
reason as a unique directive element dis- 
tinct from animal passion. In the first place, 
Hobbes does distinguish men from other 
animals, and much more shrewdly than the 
Cartesians. Strauss seems to think the basic 
Hobbesian distinction is contained in the 
observation that man alone among animals 
is vain or proud; and the reference to pride 
as the basic human passion, he thinks, in- 
validates Hobbes’s mechanical account as 
a consistent system.’ If, however, one takes 
the Hobbesian philosophy of motion at its 
face value, interpreting the relation between 


6 English Works, ed. Molesworth, VI, 227. 


7 Leo Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes 
(Oxford, 1936), chap. ii, passim; cf., e.g., De cive, 
chap. v, art. 5: “Nam primo, inter homines certamen 
est honoris et dignitatis; inter bestias non est: unde 
odium et invidia, ex quibus nascitur seditio et bel- 
lum, inter homines est, inter illas non est.” 


Hobbes’s philosophy of nature and human 
nature, for example, as Ténnies does, one 
may take as fundamental the distinction of 
the Leviathan: brutes and men reason, with 
prudence, from effects to causes; men also, 
in science, from causes to effects. The latter 
type of ratiocination, starting from defiai- 
tions, depends on the invention of language, 
which makes man if not different in kind 
from brutes at least an infinitely cleverer 
brute in the techniques of satisfying his 
animal wants. This distinction, unlike the 
Cartesian, may be amply confirmed by ob- 
servation of animals as well as of men, 

But not only does Hobbes himself make 
a clear distinction (if not two distinctions) 
between men and other animals; the inade- 
quacies of his system can be largely elimi- 
nated even in a philosophy which stresses 
the similarities of various species, namely, 
in Hume’s moral philosophy. The examples 
Hume uses to show such likeness, especially 
in the chapters on pride and humility and 
love and hatred in animals,’ are admittedly 
very weak; for he seems to have confined 
his observations principally to barnyard 
fowl, who are surely among the species least 
endowed with thought and feeling. But his 
illustrations can be bettered without alter- 
ing the basic analogy which is fundamental 
to his whole system of knowledge and morals. 
It is an important part of the evidence for 
his theory of mind that it explains a wider 
range of phenomena, namely, animal and 
human, than any other. In fact, it is, Hume 
says, only another hypothesis accounting 
equally well for animal as well as human 
thought and feeling that could, by the rules 
of empirical evidence, be said to have equal 
probability with his own. Yet Hume, stress- 
ing the likeness of men and brutes, takes 
full cognizance of the benevolent aspect of 
human nature, giving man’s jimited gen- 
erosity place beside his more self-centered 
feelings. Sympathy is not, to be sure, by any 
means the primary motive force for most 
human action; but it sometimes functions 
as motive in the direct form of kindness or 


§ Treatise, Book II, Part I, sec. 12, and Part I], 
sec. 12. 
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benevolence and serves in its weakened 
(because generalized) form as the source of 
moral judgment. 

What is mistaken in Hobbes, one con- 
cludes, is not the equation of men and other 
animals but the reduction of both to mere 
motions. One is no better off with men and 
brutes made mere machines than with the 
Cartesian world of machines and incorpo- 
real minds to observe them. One is no bet- 
ter off with a nature dead through and 
through than with a dead nature and a live 
reason mysteriously functioning in it. The 
selfish system is the logical result of a thor- 
oughgoing mechanism in which motions to 
and from, that is, appetites and aversions, 
in the individual body are the only possible 
passions. On the other hand, Hume’s use 
of any and all given feelings as data, with 
the flexible range of imaginative associa- 
tion operating on them, allows the admis- 
sion of much wider data and more inclusive 
treatment of them and, therefore, a much 
more adequate account of the variety and 
range of human character and feeling. 

Perhaps, then, by the simple inclusion 
in our data of the gentler as well as the 
more violent feelings, we may produce a 
description of human nature that will give 
a sufficient basis for moral judgment with- 
out recourse to a supernaturally implanted 
reason. As a matter of fact, Hume’s ethics 
has descriptively, I think, a high degree of 
adequacy; moreover, despite the current 
rejection of Hume’s atomic psychology, the 
pragmatic philosophy seems to me in the 
main an attempt to restore Hume’s posi- 
tion—with a good deal less precision than 
Hume achieved. But, despite its compe- 
tency to describe more varied phenomena 
of human nature than most ethical sys- 
tems, Hume’s morals has two serious draw- 
backs. First, a question may be raised about 
the adequacy of its metaphysical basis— 
and again the same doubt would apply to 
its contemporary descendants in the phi- 
losophies of pragmatism, since, despite the 
rejection of Hume’s atomic theory of mind, 
his fundamental position is maintained: 
i.e., the reality of universals is denied. But, 
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of course, if Peirce’s critique of nominalism 
or Plato’s refutation of Protagoras in the 
Theaetetus should be correct, such a philoso- 
phic basis would be mistaken, no matter 
how adequate the conclusions presumably 
deduced from it. That objection, however, 
goes far beyond the range of this discussion. 
More immediately relevant is the objec- 
tion raised by Hume himself: in a letter to 
Hutcheson he suggests that, should the 
universal existence of the moral sense fail 
to be confirmed in experience, his and 
Hutcheson’s ethics would collapse.’ Ex- 
plicitly, of course, pragmatism stresses the 
relativity of value-judgments rather than 
the simple uniformity of human feeling 
Hume relies on. But Hume certainly in his 
emphasis on custom and habit takes equal 
account of the variation in such judgments; 
and, on the other side, modern pragmatism 
as an ethics still implicitly demands a sim- 
ple faith not so unlike the eighteenth-cen- 
tury one: a faith that really everyone is 
at heart an awfully nice fellow. Neither 
Hume’s system nor modern pragmatism 
gives us any defense when we meet with 
individuals or groups who are definitely 
not in the least nice fellows and whose phi- 
losophy of human nature is not at all nice 
either. In the polite circles of eighteenth- 
century Edinburgh and Paris or in the 
bigger-and-better heyday of our roaring 
twenties the mere description of human 
good nature may have looked very charm- 
ing; but in Plato’s generation, for instance, 
it was clearly not enough, and it is just as 
clearly not enough in this one. 

Yet a return to the Cartesian distinc- 
tion with its absurdity and artificiality is 
no satisfactory escape. Are there other tra- 
ditional ways out to be inspected? Plato 
himself, faced with a not dissimilar moral 
situation, could distinguish something 
unique in human nature as a source of 
moral standards and at the same time see 
a continuity in the whole range of animal 
nature. In the metaphor of the many-headed 
beast, the lion and the man, for example,’ 


9 Letters, ed. Grieg (Oxford, 1932), I, 40, No. 16. 
10 Republic 588B. 








the likeness and difference are equally 
pointed. So are they (with greater empha- 
sis on the continuity of animal life) in Dio- 
tima’s account of the urge for immortali- 
ty." Or, in the myth of the Phaedrus, for 
instance, the soul throughout the universe 
has a uniform function, but human souls 
have a unique insight that puts them high 
in what is nevertheless presumably a con- 
tinuous hierarchy: 

For the soul that has not seen the truth will 
not come into this (i.e. human) shape. For a 
man must understand what is spoken according 
to form, bringing together what comes from 
many perceptions into one by means of reason- 
ing." 


Moreover, in several of his accounts of hu- 
man psychology, Plato indicates that the 
passions which men presumably share with 
. beasts are something to be controlled, not 
extinguished—and that, as the theory of 
the Ovpoedés suggests, reason itself never 
operates without the motive force of pas- 
sion accompanying it. So again, as in Hume, 
we may recognize the continuity of animal 
nature and acknowledge the importance of 
feeling in men—but with the recognition 
of the unique element in this most godlike 
of animals, the element which should con- 
trol the brutal aspects of man’s nature how- 
ever seldom it may, in fact, effectively do 
so. And, certainly, Plato, unlike Hume, 
does not fail to supply a sufficient meta- 
physic to support his moral system. But 
again there are at least two major difficul- 
ties in the way of taking Plato’s psychology 
as the solution to our problem. For one 
thing the metaphysical foundation of Pla- 
to’s ethic eliminates any but a strictly in- 
tellectual standard of morality; and an 
ethic which allows no virtue distinct from 
intelligence is simply too uncomfortable 
for use by most ordinary mortals. One can 
so define wisdom as to eliminate really 
clever bad people; but to eliminate good, 
kind, decent stupid or at least simple- 
minded, unintellectual people is, I should 


! Symposium 207A f. 
™2 Phaedrus 249B. 
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think, rather too much for most of us. But 
the principal difficulty in Plato’s account 
of men and animals is inthe metaphysic 
itself on which it rests: despite the enor- 
mous spread and influence of something 
called Platonism, I suppose there has never 
really been a Platonist and never can be. 
From the unlucky Dionysius on, every sup- 
posed follower of Plato has been infinitely 
less elusive, more stock and settled and 
therefore dead than the creator of the dia- 
logues himself. Some few people have the 
gift of illuminating Platonic metaphysics 
(most have not)—but it is not a doctrine 
to be taken over and imposed as a solution 
on our particular problems. We may or may 
not find indefinite depths of suggestion and 
illumination in the dialogues—set, for in- 
stance, Diotima’s discussion mentioned 
above beside Hobbes’s bungling treatment 
of the family—but there is no Platonic 
system in the framework of which we can 
neatly put man into his place in nature and 
feel satisfied that our moral standard is 
provided and our problem solved. 

The question remains: How can we re- 
tain a sense of man’s uniqueness sufficient 
to provide a standard of value that can 
hold in the face of the relativity of human 
feelings and judgments, yet without re- 
sorting to the implausible and barren con- 
ception of a Christian-Cartesian soul split 
off from all natural kinship? One more sug- 


gestion may be found in Kantian morals— 


where man is acknowledged to be an ani- 
mal (in fact, from the cognitive point of 
view he is nothing else), yet at the same 
time when looked at morally something 
radically different. In a review of an Italian 
work on evolution’ Kant declared himself 
in sympathy with the conception that man 
has developed from and is biologically akin 
to four-footed beasts; but he uses the evi- 
dence in a peculiar way. Moscati had sug- 
gested that certain disorders of the female 
reproductive system result from an upright 
posture obviously lately and awkwardly 
assumed. Kant declares this confirms his 
view that, while we are animals, we are 


13 Werke, ed. Cassirer, IV, 437. 
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botched, bad animals—and our purpose in 
life is therefore something different from 
the satisfaction of our animal needs. So 
Kant could accept, I should think, a thor- 
oughly physiological interpretation of hu- 
man behavior and still find that, though 
all this be true, there is something more. 
The ethical situation remains what it is, at 
a tangent to the natural or biological expla- 
nation, complete and self-sufficient though 
the latter must always appear. Kant’s tele- 
ological language in talking of human ac- 
tion (what Nature intends with us, etc.) is 
puzzling and his whole puritanical account 
of man’s character most lamentable and one- 
sided: what less loveable creature than the 
misanthropic philanthropist he so admires? 
Nevertheless, the general conception of 
men’s complete animal and yet nonanimal 
nature is, if one may take it out of context, 
most suggestive—as is the second and least 
abstract formulation of the moral law: 
“Treat every human being always as an 
end and never as a means.” 

But, of course, it must be said that, de- 
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spite the ostensible division of morality 
from metaphysics or theology, Kant did 
have a supernatural faith, and a most aus- 
tere one, to sustain his sense of duty; and 
without that support most of us, I suspect, 
have difficulty in discovering in its Kantian 
purity the moral law within on the presence 
of which the whole system admittedly 
rests. So we come back to the question sug- 
gested by our glance at Hume and Pilato: 
Can an ethical system really stand on its 
own without an adequate metaphysic; or 
what acceptable metaphysic can justify 
the ethical standard we wish to support? 
That is a problem far beyond the scope of 
this discussion, but one on which it looks 
as if the question in hand must ultimately 
depend. Short of its treatment, one can 
merely point out some of the factors that 
make our present perplexities about human 
values something a little better than a Hob- 
son’s choice between the Hobbesian ma- 
chine-man and the Cartesian-Christian 
separate and immortal mind. 


LEMONT, ILLINOIS 














VALUE AND OBJECTIVE IMMORTALITY 


C. V. SRINIVASA MURTHY 


HE concept of immortality is an age-old 

problem. It is popular with the followers 
of theistic religions and has more than ordi- 
nary fascination for theologiansand religious 
philosophers. It has been discussed ad nau- 
seam in the history of philosophical specula- 
tion, both Eastern and Western. It is asso- 
ciated with doctrines of an eschatological 
nature, such as “pre-existence,” “future 
life,” and “transmigration,” involving be- 
liefs which are impossible of rational justi- 
fication, and the followers of speculative 
reason are coming to realize the futility of 
such discussions. A change in the intellectual 
climate of our age points to a new use for 
old concepts. In recent philosophical specu- 
lation there has been a much desired shift of 
emphasis from problems of being and exist- 
ence to those of values (or value) and the 
governing principles of their manifestation. 
In India philosophy has been looked upon as 
a quest for ultimate value. Reflecting on the 
solid rock of experience without presuming 
to scale the depths beyond the high road of 
rational inquiry, how can we determine the 
concepts which make our experience intelli- 
gible and help us to gain a feothold in life 
and the universe? The answer is to be found 
in terms of the concept of value. The con- 
cept of immortality gains in meaning and 
significance when freed from the idea of the 
continuance of personal identity and other 
associations of an extramundane character 
and viewed in the light of the emergent the- 
ory of value. 

What is value? “Value is an emergent— 
may be a quality or an event—springing 
from the interaction of subject and object 
in which the subject is aware of the object 
and aware also of the worth of the experi- 
ence. Every value has a ‘vector character,’ a 
forward looking attitude, and has the po- 
tency to create more value..... It is the 
light that springs from the interplay of hu- 
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man interests and these human interests are 
not self-created, but created out of the ob- 
ject; the value that is thus created is ab- 
sorbed in the stream of life and becomes the 
basis for the emergence of fresh values.”: 
Every value is bipolar. The question is not 
(as is usually put,) “Is value subjective or 
objective?” Taking value as an experience, 
we must determine “in what sense value is 
subjective and in what sense it is objective.” 
An analysis of value experience reveals the 
following essential conditions requisite for 
the emergence of value: 


1. The existence of an enduring subject of ex- 
periences, a thinking, willing, and feeling be- 
ing determined by the purpose or end which 
he wants to realize 

2. A connected system of things and persons 
constituting the obejctive order in and 
through which alone he can realize the end 
or purpose 

3. A subject-object situation from which value 
emerges 

4. A certain norm of expectation, making ap- 
preciation possible 


These are the inevitable constituents of 
value experience. Does this mean that there 
can be no value in the absence of apprehen- 
sion of value by a subject or a self? Not 
necessarily. Value is not a static reality but 
an active process of spiritual expression. 
The notion of the spirit is that of an active 
and energizing being. A static spirit is a con- 
tradiction in terms, a figment of the imagi- 
nation. The process of spiritual expression 
in the universe of men and things is itself 
value. Hence, value can and does exist even 
in the subhuman world. Only at this level 
it has not attained to the fulness of expres- 
sion that it is capable of. It forms a neces- 
sary stage in the realization of those values 
that are consciously experienced. The ful- 


* Proceedings of the Indian Philosophical Con- 
gress, 1938, pp. 278-79. 
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ness of value is fulness of being achieved by 
a process which may be described as an 
emergence—an emergence which is a “‘crea- 
tive advance” into a richer and richer pur- 
posive expression. 

Before dealing with the destiny of the 
finite individual we must know, in the light 
of the theory of value herein indicated, the 
nature of finite spirit. The finite individual 
as we meet him in our daily life is a com- 
posite of body, life, and mind. The individ- 
ual is a spiritual center of experience. The 
body in the form of a structure suitable for 
the proper functioning of life and mind is it- 
self a creative emergence with a significant 
past and a fruitful future. The creative prin- 
ciple in the body, not the blind élan vital of 
Bergson, but the purposive spiritual urge 
to expression, seeks a fulfilment in and 
through the service of the vital and mental 
characters of finite individuals. Utilizing the 
values of the body, life seeks a fuller realiza- 
tion through thought, feeling, and will. 
Even so is mind. Mind or consciousness as- 
similates the bodily and the vital characters, 
sums up within itself their highest aspira- 
tions, and with energy thus redoubled moves 
along the path of spiritual progress which in 
Whitehead’s phrase is a “creative advance 
into novelty.” This onward march of the 
finite spirit is possible only in the environ- 
ment of a connected system of things and 
persons constituting the world order. The 
working of the three principles in unison 
constitutes individuality. It is probably this 
idea that Plato had in mind when he de- 
scribed the best life for man as a life of jus- 
tice, and justice as a principle of harmony in 
the life of the individual as well as that of 
the state. The individuality that is relevant 
to our argument is a finite individual be- 
cause it is conscious of itself as a significant 
force or activity full of “possibilities” seek- 
ing an ever expanding universe for a con- 
sistent and comprehensive expression in an 
all-inclusive harmony. It is the feeling of an 
immense “potentiality” for a life of reason 
inspired by goodness leading to an aesthetic 
experience which is the final synthesis. 
“What we are not but hope to be”’ makes us 
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finite individuals. The poignancy of the 
finite individual is the keen self-conscious- 
ness of the immensity of the field of value to 
be actualized and the incessant urge to the 
realization of the infinite possibilities. 
What is the destiny of such an imperfect 
and finite individual? Religions and religious 
philosophies believe that he is immortal in 
the sense of the continuance of personal 
identity. This is personal immortality. But 
science has been unable to prove the exist- 
ence of the same soul after the cessation of 
bodily activity. Nor can philosophy give us 
any rational justification for our belief in 
the continuity of personal existence. Kant 
admitted the bankruptcy of pure reason to 
produce any evidence in its favor but assert- 
ed the necessity of the concept as a postu- 
late of the moral life. The life of man on this 
planet is so short and the ideals that he at- 
tempts to realize are so far-reaching that he 
demands a life eternal to realize the eternal 
values. This only proves the eternity of the 
world process and not the belief that the 
same person continues to exist. We must be 
more concerned with quality than with 
quantity. One moment of glorious life may 
be worth an age without a name. Mere con- 
tinuity of existence does not insure the real- 
ization of value. Further, it may be said that 
the faith in personal immortality implying 
the belief that the good and the bad we do 
have like future consequences—the hope of 
reward and the fear of punishment—acts as 
a spur to moral life. But a moral life that is 
dependent on such hopes and fears has not 
much to recommend it. A truly moral action 
is motivated by love and admiration for the 
intrinsic values of things and accompanied 
by joy in their creation. Is it not far better 
that we do our duty by ourselves as well as 
by our fellow-men without the expectation 
of reward in an afterlife? Bradley rightly re- 
marks: “But the demand for future life, I 
shall be told, is a genuine postulate, and its 
satisfaction is implicated in the very essence 
of our nature. Now, if this means that our 
religion and our morality will not work with- 
out it~so much the worse, I reply for our 
morality and religion. The remedy lies in the 
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correction of our mistaken and immoral no- 
tions about goodness.” It is clear that the 
concept of personal immortality has neither 
the support of science nor the sanction of 
philosophy. 

The concept fails to carry conviction be- 
cause the soul or self as subject is intimately 
associated with an object or objects of ex- 
perience. Experience is a process in which 
the subject and the object are distinguish- 
able elements. But they can never be sepa- 
rated. It would be much truer to say that 
the values of the spirit express themse!ves 
in the form of subject-object relation. We 
cannot speak of the immortality of one 
member of the relation to the complete ex- 
clusion of the other. What is immortal is ex- 
perience and the experience is a value ex- 
perience. One may reject the idea of personal 
immortality without thereby losing any of 
the values of our moral and religious life. 

The universe, as we have seen, is a crea- 
tive process of spiritual expression, and the 
finite individual himself is emergent value 
with immense power and vitality to create 
more value. The value of every soul and its 
capacity for an immortal life can be meas- 
ured only by the significant effects it pro- 
duces in the world process. The finite indi- 
vidual lives and moves and has his being in 
the achievement of the intrinsic values of 
life. It may be asked, what happens to the 
life and mind when the body disintegrates? 
Each of these, body, life, and mind, has a 
certain value and a certain function to fulfil 
in the scheme of things. The function of the 
body is to subserve the purposes of life and 
mind. When it has performed that function 
or when it can no longer perform that func- 
tion, it is bound to disintegrate to obey the 
law of the universe in a different form, while 
life and mind live in the products of their 
creation. None of the components of finite 
individuality can be said to have been utter- 
ly lost, as each contributes in a unique meas- 
ure to the purposes of the whole. The 


2 Appearance and Reality, pp. 507-8. 
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“work” that men do lives after them, but 
the only measure of the length of their life 
is the “worth” of their actions, the signifi- 
cant values they have released in the uni- 
verse. The process of activity of the finite 
individual may be described as “karma.” 
The individual is immortalized by his kar- 
ma. Karma is the principle of continuity 
binding the individual to the cosmic process, 
The goal of all human endeavor should not 
be looked upon as an escape from the karmic 
process. It is to live the fuller karmic life, to 
fulfil the life of karma in an ever increasing 
measure. Karma is not necessity. The life of 
karma is a life of freedom gathering up the 
substance of the past to the realization of the 
eternal verities in the future. Thus con- 
ceived, the immortality of the finite individ- 
ual is being achieved “here and now” and 
is not something to be hoped for “here- 
after” in an indefinite and uncertain be- 
yond. It is something real and objective in 
an universe conceived in terms of value. 
A. N. Whitehead is probably voicing the 
same attitude to immortality when he dis- 
cusses the relation of God to the world: 


The consequent nature of God is the fluent 
World become “everlasting” by its objective 
immortality in God. Also the objective immor- 
tality of actual occasions requires the primordial 
permanence of God, whereby the creative ad- 
vance ever re-establishes itself endowed with 
initial subjective aim derived from the relevance 
of God to the evolving world..... The prob- 
lems of the fluency of God and of the everlast- 
ingness of passing existence are solved by the 
same factor in the universe. This factor is the 
temporal world perfected by its reception and 
its reformation, as a fulfilment of the primordial 
appetition which is the basis of all order. In this 
way God is completed by the individual, fluent 
satisfactions of finite fact, and the temporal oc- 
casions are completed by their everlasting union 
with their transformed selves, purged into con- 
formation with the eternal orders which is the 
final absolute ‘‘wisdom.” 
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THE MASTER-MYTH AND THE MODERN ARTIST 


JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


E low opinion in which the fine arts are 
jest, held today, together with the 
paucity of great art, may to a large extent 
be due to the divorce between the artist and 
his audience. The public has its popular arts 
of the radio and motion pictures, the popu- 
lar novel, the swing band, and comic car- 
toons. But it derides the fine arts as “high- 
brow,” i.e., pretentious and dull, and will 
have nothing to do with them. The result is 
the stagnation and even retrogression of the 
fine arts. These try to struggle on as best 
they can, of course; but the results in a pop- 
ulation so vast as our own are little more 
than pitiful. Let us consider the drama, for 
instance. An average theater in New York 
does not seat more than two thousand per- 
sons, and few of these are devoted to the 
fine arts—this in a city of some eleven mil- 
lion. In ancient Athens the Theatre of 
Dionysius could permit thirty thousand 
spectators to witness a play by Aeschylus. 
Perhaps the comparison is not a fair one. 
Perhaps we should compare with this not a 
full-sized theater in New York City but 
what is known as a “‘little” theater. The 
average little theater has a seating capacity 
of about two hundred or three hundred. It is 
in these theaters that the serious efforts 
would be made. A good example of this kind 
of development is the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin earlier in the century, where, for the 
first time, many of the plays of Yeats, 
Synge, Robinson, and O’Casey were shown. 

What is true of the theater is equally true 
of the other arts. The theater is by nature a 
popular art, but the less popular arts are 
correspondingly ill attended. Modern sculp- 
ture and painting are seen by few persons 
and understood by less. Rare examples of 
modern music are dutifully given a first 
hearing and then abandoned to their anony- 
mous fate. Modern architecture—the build- 
ings of Frank Lloyd Wright, for example— 





is still a curiosity. The “modern dance” of 
Martha Graham is hardly understood. And 
the list could be multiplied indefinitely. The 
separation of the fine arts from the wider 
public, which, potentially at least, ought to 
appreciate and encourage them, is almost 
complete. 

When the contemporary artist is ques- 
tioned as to this almost fatal estrangement, 
he gives a temporal explanation. He says 
that we live in an inartistic age, that the 
times are not propitious for art. How can 
we have great art when, as Whitman assert- 
ed, great art goes with great audiences and 
we do not have the great audiences? The ex- 
planation of the artist is an instance of the 
fallacy of petitio principii, of assuming im- 
plicitly on faith that which it sets out to 
prove. 

It is evident that we shall have to seek 
elsewhere for an explanation, and so we 
turn, next, to the art critic and aesthetician. 
They are more articulate, but they present 
a somewhat similar argument in asserting 
that the artist of today suffers from the 
lack of a wide and appreciative public be- 
cause he is cut off and isolated by the very 
nature of modern society. In an age of em- 
phasis on science, the artist is neglected and 
his work ignored. Science is inimical to art, 
and the search for scientific truth has pre- 
empted the place which in former cultures 
has been occupied by the search for beauty. 
But the blame cannot so easily be shifted 
and the responsibility avoided. For the 
artist, too, is in search of truth, which Keats 
refused to separate from beauty; and if 
everything is grist to the artist’s mill, as 
well it should be, then an age of science 
should only be one in which new opportuni- 
ties are uncovered to art. If art is neglected, 
could it not be because the artist has not 
kept up with his opportunities and has 
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failed to produce for the new age the kind of 
art which.its new interests have demanded? 

The argument has frequently been given 
an economic turn. The socialist criticism of 
capitalist society finds all imaginative effort 
stifled by the class control of the means of 
production. So long as the present type of 
social order prevails, it is claimed, the artist 
is sure to be defeated in his efforts to satisfy 
the artistic requirements and longings of the 
masses. In this variety of argument a con- 
fusion has been made between what is im- 
portant and what is importunate. The eco- 
nomic level provides the means for art; it 
does not provide the end. Art has flourished 
in periods when it had to depend upon the 
fickle patronage of the great and the power- 
ful, and in a sense it must always be so— 
no matter who the powerful may happen to 
be or what interests they represent. When 
the artist is determined to work, when he has 
energetic aesthetic drives behind him, he 
seems able to accomplish his task despite the 
economic difficulties. Never has there been a 
period when more money was squandered 
for art products than now; and if the artist 
cannot do his best work under the present 
circumstances, it cannot be for the economic 
reasons offered. 


The last argument which we shall have to 
examine is the mythological. The mytho- 
logical argument introduces the opposition 
of science to art again, but under quite an- 
other guise. It rests upon the relations be- 
tween the pure sciences and the fine arts. 
Science, it asserts, has overthrown the old 
mythologies, which cannot resist the im- 
pact of the search for facts, relations, and 
laws. The scientific method with its empha- 
sis upon elements of analysis leaves no room 
for the old myths or, if you like, replaces the 
older, affective mythologies with a newer, 
abstract one which hardly lends itself to 
artistic treatment. Science in every way is 
inimical to art; it is denotative, structural, 


and abstract, whereas art is connotative, 


substantial, and concrete. Hence there can 
be no mythology of science upon which art 
could build or from which it could work. 
Science holds the social belief of the day. 


Being cut off from science means, for art, 
being cut off also from society as far as fun- 
damental beliefs are concerned. Hence the 
artist of the day is isolated and has no social 
subject matter. He is a puzzled fellow, chief- 
ly concerned with methods for making the 
clearest possible statement of his own be- 
wilderment. 

Let us compare the position of the mod- 
ern artist with that of the artist of Greece in 
the fifth century B.c. The Greeks had a body 
of folk myth, an epos, which was available 
to everyone who wished to take advantage 
of it or to use it in some form of art. The 
epos is, no doubt, the classic source of great 
art: a body of social beliefs accepted by many 
people for centuries has an affective strength 
on which the artist can freely draw with tre- 
mendous effect. The folk poets used it, poets 
like the Homeridae, and the results were 
folk poems such as the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey, eternal monuments of art. The individ- 
ual poets used it, dramatists like Sophocles, 
Aeschylus, and Euripides, and the results 
were the great trilogies, plays like the Ores- 
teia, the greatest masterpieces of art. What 
legends have we like the siege of Troy, in 
which men and gods took sides in the crea- 
tion of a historic event of such proportions 
that men are writing about it still? What 
myths can we compare with the tragedy of 
the house of Atrides, with its sealed doom, 
the anger of Clytemnestra, the prophecies of 
Cassandra, the revenge of Orestes, the vol- 
uble parade depicting the remorseless logic of 
events? What, the argument runs, have we 
today for the artist to draw on to compare 
in any way with this rich heritage? We have 
a few political heroes, such as Abraham Lin- 
coln and George Washington; and we have 
a few local legends, such as that of the head- 
less horseman of Sleepy Hollow. But these 
are small in comparison with the epos of the 
Greeks and are nothing like the size required 
to support a great artist who wishes to build 
a massive art which is as wide as human ex- 
perience and as deep as belief. 

The mythological argument deserves to 
be considered with much seriousness, partly 
because it includes to some extent the valid 
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part of the claim of previous arguments but 
chiefly because the reply to it contains a 
way out of the dilemma and a suggestion as 
to how the modern artist could find the key 
to his own problem. This argument consti- 
tutes a justification of the defection of the 
modern artist in terms of the society in 
which he is forced to live. It seeks to place 
the failure of art squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the social group—to lay it particu- 
larly to the responsibility of one institution 
in that group, namely, the institution of 
science. Even if we admit what some claim 
—that the beliefs sponsored by science, the 
elements of modern physics, the entities of 
Freudian psychology, are in themselves a 
new mythology—the fact remains that sci- 
ence has destroyed the old artistically po- 
tential mythologies of the past and replaced 
them with a new mythology entirely lacking 
in artistic potentials. Thus the blame for 
the failure of modern art is not placed on the 
modern artist or on anything to do directly 
with art but is rather transferred to another 
institution and to society as a whole, in the 
sense in which society functions as a social 
milieu for art. It is not the main purpose of 
the present discussion to refute the argu- 
ment or merely to show that the responsi- 
bility for the failure lies elsewhere; that 
would be a negative and fruitless exercise, 
useful perhaps in connection with something 
more positive but worthless alone. What is 
aimed at here is a suggestion for the solution 
of the dilemma. We are not, in the final 
analysis, so much concerned with the proper 
blame for the failure of modern art as we are 
with its redirection and possible consequent 
revival. 

Any argument which tries to hold the 
modern artist blameless because he lacks 
the equipment which the artists of some pre- 
vious period possessed is sure to be a faulty 
one. Ours is a knowledgeable age. So far as 
equipment goes, we seem to have techniques 
which reach far beyond the purposes for 
which we have learned to use them. Nor is 
this true only for the physical technologies. 
Our knowledge of history, thanks to the ra- 
tional considerations and painstaking labo- 
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ratory methods of the historians, extends 
far beyond anything known in any previous 
culture. In the fields of the social studies, al- 
though they are not yet sciences, great 
strides have been made, at least in the busi- 
ness of collecting data. Anthropology, eth- 
nology, and social psychology have made us 
familiar with the beliefs of other cultures, 
both of our own and of other types. How, 
then, can it be said that the modern artist 
lacks equipment which the previous periods 
of great art did not lack? The specific refer- 
ence of this charge is, of course, to mythol- 
ogy. We lack a rich, beautiful, and symbolic 
mythology on which our artists could work, 
it is asserted. 

That we lack a parochial mythology is 
true, but the excuse, all the same, is a lame 
one, for it means that we do not have the 
particular limitations that have aided, but 
at the same time to some extent thwarted, 
the artist of the earlier cultures. In its place 
we have a wider and more magnificent con- 
ception. We have an extensive knowledge of 
the master-myth. By the “master-myth” is 
meant the myth of the year-god: his success 
in the spring; hubris, or divine insolence, in 
the summer; nemesis in the fall; and ruin in 
the winter and his death and consequent 
resurrection in the following spring. This 
wide pattern, representing the four seasons 
in the cycle of the year, appears in various 
disguises and particular turns, such as the 
king of the sacred wood, the scapegoat who 
is resurrected, or the slayer who is himself 
slain. The master-myth is no recent fabrica- 
tion; indeed, it is no fabrication at all. It is 
an abstraction from the myths of many 
times, places, and peoples, made possible by 
the studies of comparative mythology. The 
work of Sir James George Frazer, particu- 
larly in the twelve volumes of The Golden 
Bough, supplemented ky the labors of many 
other investigators, has made the picture of 
the master-myth clear for us. And still other 
scholars have arisen to show us its relevancy 
to the classic period of ancient Greece, 
among whom may be mentioned especially 
Gilbert Murray. 

To say that we know mythology in the 
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abstract in the form of the master-myth is 
not to say that we do not have hold of some- 
thing concrete. The abstract in this sense is 
no mere creature of the imagination but the 
result of the empirical study of many con- 
cretions. It represents not a departure from 
the true nature of actuality but rather the 
very essence of actuality. Instead of the 
thin outline of mythology, which those who 
hold all abstractions to be unreal would ex- 
pect, we have the spectacle of mythology it- 
self. An untrue or vaporous abstraction 
would be inapplicable; but, as one philoso- 
pher has observed, there is nothing more ap- 
plicable to concrete actuality than a valid 
high abstraction. The master-myth is no 
mere substitute for a particular mythology; 
it is a guiding force in terms of which the 
greatest art could be discovered. The master- 
myth means in effect that our artists have a 
greater opportunity than was afforded Greek 
artists of the fifth century B.c., because we 
know a greater number of myths, on the one 
hand, and more about myths, on the other. 


Let us see what has happened to those 
artists who have and those who have not 
used the master-myth, as an illustration of 
the thesis which we have been advancing. 
We can distinguish three different responses 
which have been made to the problem of 
the lack of a concrete mythology by the 
artists of modern Europe. These are (a) the 
employment of an outworn mythology, (6) 
the substitution of a private and synthetic 
mythology, and (c) the employment of the 
master-myth. We shall devote a few words 
to examples of each of these. 

a) The employment of an outworn myth- 
ology has been an all too familiar spectacle 
in European letters. Most common is the 
attempt of the modern artists (and the term 
“modern” is employed here to mean the 
European artist of the last several hundred 
years) to employ a mythology not of their 
own culture but taken from the hallowed 
tradition which had been so ably treated by 
the classic artists. In general, the English 
poets have been in the habit of employing 
Greek and Latin mythology. To the extent 
to which Latin mythology and arts tended to 


become a slavish imitation of Greek models, 
there is no worth-while Latin art. And the 
mythology of the ancients as employed by 
the English poets has the charm of old period 
furniture but is never endowed with belief, 
It is not doubtful whether Wordsworth ex- 
pected to hear “old Triton blow his wreathéd 
horn”; it is, to the contrary, quite certain 
that to Wordsworth as well as to his audi- 
ence the god was a mere literary figure, in 
the unfortunate modern sense in which no 
figure should be literary and no literature 
figurative. Despite the beauty of Milton’s 
poetry, it is to be wondered whether it does 
not suffer somewhat from its dependence 
upon “rough satyrs” and “fauns with clov’n 
heel,” in which no one, not even Milton, be- 
lieved any more. The employment in poetry 
of a mythology in which belief no longer re- 
sides may not hurt the poetry, in the strict 
technical sense in which the essence of po- 
etry depends upon the established rhythm 
of language, but it is sure to render it pre- 
cious. And there is something certainly over- 
precious about the best of Milton’s poetry, 
despite its greatness. 

b) The substitution of a private and syn- 
thetic mythology is not a common occur- 
rence but it has been attempted, on the 
whole unsuccessfully, by at least one major 
artist of the period under consideration. 
William Blake has been responsible -for a 
mythology of his own devising, although his 
fame and the solid part of his achievement 
do not owe anything to this side of his ef- 
forts. Blake’s fame as an artist rests upon 
his drawings, his “Poetical Sketches,” his 
“Songs of Innocence and of Experience’”’ and 
other poems in this genre. It emphatically 
does not rest upon Tiriel or “The Four 
Zoas.”’ We should have to range very far 
afield to find anyone who has ever cared a 
fig for Los or Enitharmon, Urthona or Uri- 
zen. It is questionable whether mythologies 
can be constructed so. Sacred books, how- 
ever written, always seem to be the prod- 
ucts of social belief. The past lays no onus 
on the future in this respect, but a mythol- 
ogy intended to be accepted cannot be con- 
structed synthetically; it must be believed 
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by someone, at least by the person inventing 
it. Now if Blake believed in the existence of 
his creatures, it must have been only on 
occasion. Belief is the life-blood of imagina- 
tive characters and events; it is the guaranty 
of their likelihood and viability. Blake’s 
Old Testament parody has been believed by 
no one, and the discerning reader, despite 
Blake’s wide fame, turns instinctively to his 
lyrics—the tigers and innocent children, the 
thorns and roses and gardens of love—in 
which the value of his work actually does re- 
side. The mythologies which artists use are 
not the invention or yet the discovery of the 
artists themselves. These come to them usu- 
ally from some outside source, from some in- 
stitution in the culture, such as religion or 
war; for a myth is the expression of a whole 
people, a social group as group and not mere- 
ly as a collection of individuals. No single 
imagination or act of belief has ever been 
able to devise a mythology. One man’s 
psyche is not sufficiently inclusive or ener- 
getic, for a true mythology is the product of 
a kind of supernal effort made by the implic- 
it dominant ontology of a whole culture, the 
accepted metaphysical beliefs regarding 
reality, held consciously or (more often) 
unconsciously by the members of a social 
group, which, together with its tools and its 
institutions, comprises a human culture. 
The individual artist is hardly equal to the 
gigantic effort which such a collective enter- 
prise entails. 

c) The employment of the master-myth 
has not long been an opportunity available 
to artists. The master-myth itself is a fairly 
recent discovery. Anthropology, ethnology, 
and socia] psychology have not long been at 
work, and the comparison of myths is prob- 
ably not yet more than well under way, de- 
spite the definitive character of Frazer’s 
work. The artists of the period which has 
witnessed the rise and early flourishing of 
science have escaped from mythology and 
the hard products of the factual and logical 
imagination into a dream world of actuality, 
an enumeration of the surface world of the 
phenomena which we should expect to be 
available to the busy journalist and reporter. 


Toward the end of the second quarter of 
the twentieth century, only one artist has 
succeeded in taking advantage of the glori- 
ous new opportunity. This artist is James 
Joyce, and the work of art in which he has 
done so is Finnegans Wake. The book be- 
gins as it ends, with the spectacle of the 
cycle of the year-god, whose name on this 
occasion is Humphrey Chimpden Earwicker 
(or Here Comes Everybody), and whose life 
is conveyed in the four cycles borrowed from 
the Italian philosopher of culture, G. Vico. 
The events of his fall, demise, and resurrec- 
tion are plain enough, though their presen- 
tation is obscure. Part of the obscurity, of 
which so many of Joyce’s readers complain, 
is due to the terrific intensity of condensa- 
tion and part to the unpreparedness of his 
readers for the kind of effort he is making 
and the kind of ambition he represents. 
These are elements in his favor. A great deal 
of the obscurity, no doubt, is also due to the 
difficulties which confront the pioneer, the 
confusion which is the inevitable result of 
the struggle with a new field of endeavor. 
Joyce, it is almost certain, is the first and 
not the last of the giants of art who have 
the temerity to grapple with the forces of 
the new master-myth in the form of a con- 
temporary work of art which is, at the same 
time, as local as though it had been com- 
posed by a hedge poet. 

The romantic reaction of the last two 
centuries, with its literalism and yet with its 
denial of the cultural significance of the age 
of scientific applications, was able to over- 
look the mythological values brought about 
by science itself. The result has been some 
small, if beautiful, works of art and the com- 
plete absence of any gigantic efforts, to- 
gether with a divorce between the practi- 
tioner of the fine arts and his wider public. 
Readers who perceive that the thesis is here 
being advanced that the reconciliation of 
artist and public and the revival of art is 
possible only through the method which 
Joyce pioneered obscurely will be skeptical, 
as well they might. But first steps are al- 
ways faltering steps. Subsequent artists 
whose work is more immediately clear will 








not have the difficulties either of Joyce or of 
his public; and they will not work exactly 
after his fashion, but they will employ the 
master-myth or fragments of it as he does. 
Yet Joyce’s accomplishment itself may 
prove to be no mean one. The fact remains 
that the pure sciences hold the mass belief 
of our culture and represent the best of our 
efforts to discover the nature of reality. 
Hence its entities and processes must fur- 
nish the best myths. The master-myth must 
be interpreted in terms of what exists today, 
and its corresponding response must be re- 
vealed in the implicit dominant ontology 
which dwells in the psyche of every individ- 
ual in the culture, dimly yet powerfully 
manifesting itself upon occasion. If the artist 
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by his use of the master-myth can bring 
about one of those occasions, the response 
will be terrific and the fine artist once more 
a great artist and, at the same time, united 
again with his public. 

The weaving of scientific entities and 
processes into the fabric of the master-myth 
so that the whole strikes a familiar note in 
the implicit dominant ontology awaits a 
greater artist than Joyce. Yet only so can 
the force of the folk in an age of science be 
impressed on the face of the arts of the day 
in such a way as to awaken an enthusiastic 
reception by the masses of the members of 
the culture, which is, after all, always the 
artist’s aim. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MEETING OF East AND WEsT. By F. S. C. 
Northrop. New York: Macmillan Co., 1946. 
Pp. 509. $6.00. 


It is not possible in a review to do more than 
note and comment on a few of the more salient 
points of this amazing book. Its professed aim 
may perhaps be described as follows: The most 
important cultures of the civilized world are 
examined with a view to analyzing out the 
philosophical assumptions on which, according 
to the author, they rest. The Western cultures 
so analyzed are those of Mexico (representing 
Latin America), the United States, Britain, 
Germany, Communist Russia, and Roman 
Catholicism. The Eastern cultures analyzed are 
those found in China, Japan, and India and in- 
clude Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Shintoism, and Mohammedanism. World 
conflicts, the author thinks, are, at bottom, 
largely ideological and philosophical. He does 
not deny the importance of climate, geography, 
famine, disease, and other nonideological fac- 
tors in history; but he maintains that “‘ideologi- 
cal factors are very important elements in the 
total situation—much more important than 
most people suppose” (p. 13). Therefore, if one 
could analyze out the basic philosophy which 
each of the conflicting cultures embodies and if 
one could discover an all-comprehensive phi- 
losophy which would both synthesize the iso- 
lated fragments of truth which each culture 
contains and correct the elements of falsehood 
in each, one would have a philosophy which 
would reconcile all ideological conflicts and on 
which a united world civilization could be 
reared. This, and nothing less, is the ambitious 
task which Northrop undertakes. 

Inevitably, the question arises concerning 
the extent to which ideological and philosophical 
factors govern history. Since there is no way cf 
measuring the strength of such influences, each 
man will tend to have his own impression. My 
impression is that Northrop exaggerates the in- 
fluences of philosophy on culture and events 
and also incidentally exaggerates the influence 
of science on philosophy. Also the question 
arises as to how far the general culture of an age 
is the effect of the philosophical speculations of 
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that age or how far it is the cause of them. 
Plato seems to me rather to have expressed the 
Greek spirit than to have created it. But the 
influence is a two-way affair of action and reac- 
tion, whereas Northrop seems to see, or at any 
rate emphasizes, only the one-way influence of 
philosophy on culture.-- 

The all-comprehenSive philosophy which is 
to solve all conflicts is gradually worked out by 
Northrop by extracting from the different cul- 
tures their elements of value as he goes along 
and finally putting them together in a synthetic 
whole. But in this account I shall sketch the 
main points of this philosophy in the abstract 
at the outset. According to Northrop, the world 
and every real thing in the world, whether ma- 
terial or nonmaterial, are a compound of two 
factors, which he calls, respectively, the ‘“aes- 
thetic component of things” and the “theoretic 
component of things.” The aesthetic component 
consists of whatever is immediately apprehend- 
ed, whether by sense or introspectively, without 
any conceptual, inferred, or postulated addition 
whatever. As it first comes to us, it consists of a 
continuum of colors, sounds, odors, tastes, 
pleasures, pains, feelings, etc., and Northrop 
calls this the “differentiated aesthetic con- 
tinuum.” It is aesthetic both because it is im- 
mediately intuited and because it is the foun- 
tainhead of all art. It is differentiated because 
of its variety of qualia. But the aesthetic con- 
tinuum need not always be differentiated. It is 
possible to get rid of all particular differentia- 
tions, of all specific determinations, qualia, or 
feelings. What is then left is not, as one would 
expect, nothing, total vacuity, but—surprising- 
ly—the “undifferentiated aesthetic continuum.” 
This is a positive existence which, in fact, differ- 
entiates itself to become the differentiated 
aesthetic continuum. It is in itself completely in- 
determinate and, in that sense, utterly empty. 
But it is not nothing. It is capable of being di- 
rectly experienced, bare and without any differ- 
entiations. When so experienced, it is profound- 
ly moving aesthetically and mystically. Nor- 
throp does not consider the point that what is 
aesthetically moving has the character of being 
aesthetically moving in some particular way, 








e.g., it produces a feeling of blessedness and not 
of misery and is therefore not wholly indetermi- 
nate. 

The undifferentiated aesthetic continuum is 
identified by Northrop with the Brahman of the 
Hindus, the Nirvana of the Buddhists, the Jen 
of Confucianism, the Tao of the Taoists, as well 
as being what is essentially revealed in Chinese 
art. The method of Yoga is precisely a technique 
for removing differentiations and arriving at the 
undifferentiated aesthetic continuum. The au- 
thor assures us that this procedure is entirely 
scientific—in fact, empirical and positivistic— 
and that ‘“‘westerners” (he does not say who) 
have verified its results. He makes it evident 
that he is not merely characterizing certain 
oriental beliefs but that he himself believes in 
the undifferentiated aesthetic continuum. It is, 
in fact, an essential part of his philosophy. 

The other factor in things—the theoretical 
component of the world—is to be described as 
whatever is never directly apprehended but al- 
ways only inferred or postulated. Since it is 
never directly verifiable, we have only theories 
about its nature, which are subject to constant 
change and improvement as new empirical facts 
render old theories out of date. It, or rather the 
theories about it, include conceptions of per- 
sonal gods, of material substances so far as they 
are not directly apprehended, and, above all, of 
scientific objects, such as electrons and protons. 
The science of any age is the best account of the 
theoretic component of things that is available 
in that age. 


Northrop seems to conceive the theoretic: 


component as something which not merely is 
not directly experienced but could not possibly 
be experienced. Whatever it is, it is radically 
different in kind from sensed or introspected 
data. This, of course, involves a repudiation of 
empiricism, not merely of the recent positivistic 
kind but even of the traditional kind associated 
with the names of Locke and Hume. Northrop 
is emphatic in this repudiation. The reason he 
gives is that it is inconsistent with the findings 
of physics, since atoms, electrons, and the like 
are certainly not made of colors, smells, or other 
data. It is certainly true that either we have to 
adopt a realistic view of physics, which may in- 
volve a repudiation, or at least a modification, 
of empiricism, or we can embrace empiricism 
and give a phenomenalistic interpretation of 
science. Either view can be consistently de- 
veloped, and philosophically minded scientists 
are themselves divided as between them. Quite 
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a number prefer to take a phenomenalistic view 
of their own subject. Northrop in no way justi- 
fies his own choice and merely ignores the al- 
ternative, which he does not favor. Thus an un- 
instructed reader will get the impression that 
empiricism is something entirely outmoded and 
definitely known to be false by all enlightened 
persons. And this is not the case. Northrop is, 
of course, writing for a general audience and not 
for philosophical specialists, and it is perhaps 
natural that he should write a little dogmatical- 
ly. Yet it is a pity that he could not see his way 
to present the issue more fairly. 

Returning to exposition, we must now ask: 
What is the relation between the theoretic com- 
ponent and the aesthetic component? The chief 
error of Western civilization, according to Nor- 
throp, has been to misconceive this relation. The 
error originated with Galileo, Newton, and 
Locke. They supposed that it is a three-term re- 
lation between material objects or atoms (the 
theoretic component), colors, sounds, smells, 
etc. (the aesthetic component), and the observer 
as a third term. The observer became Locke’s 
“mental substance,”’ and the aesthetic compo- 
nent became a mere unreal appearance of the 
material substance, instead of being, as it should 
be, one of the two ultimately real components 
of the world. Various social and political evils 
followed from this. Since mental substances do 
not exist in space, they have no spatial rela- 
tions, and therefore it is impossible to conceive 
what relation there can be between them. Hence 
society is conceived by Locke as composed of 
isolated, independent, and atomic persons, i.e., 
without any relations at all. No organic theory 
of government can arise on this basis. Govern- 
ments have no function except to protect pri- 
vate property—hence the laissez faire, over- 
individualistic basis of American society. Also, 
since the aesthetic component has been debased 
to an unreal appearance, the artistic conscious- 
ness suffers. We get the aesthetic emptiness and 
coldness of Protestantism, the positive antago- 
nism to art of the Puritans. By contrast, Roman 
Catholic culture is aesthetically rich because it 
derives, not from seventeenth-century science 
or from Descartes or Locke but from Aristotle, 
for whom the aesthetic continuum was a reality. 

The true relation between the aesthetic and 
the theoretic components of the world is not a 
three-term relation but a two-term relation of 
“epistemic correlation,’ which makes both 
terms coequally real. 

Such in briefest outline is the philosophical 
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scheme—the aesthetic component, the theoretic 
component, and the two-term correlation be- 
tween them, which Northrop uses to illuminate 
all culture. In terms of it he performs, or at- 
tempts to perform, two gigantic tasks. He tries 
to show that every culture contains as its cen- 
tral truth some fragmentary element of this to- 
tal philosophy and that its errors consist either 
in leaving out some essential element or in posi- 
tively misconceiving or denying some element. 
Thus this part of his book constitutes nothing 
less than a universal philosophy of culture. His 
other task consists in trying to show that this 
philosophy, if held completely and correctly, 
solves all the main ideological conflicts of the 
world and is capable of forming the basis of a 
universal society. 

As to the first undertaking, it is impossible 
for a reviewer even to scratch the surface of all 
that Northrop has to say. This is by far the best 
part of his book. His analysis of different cul- 
tures in terms of his philosophy, besides show- 
ing breadth of sympathy and great range of 
knowledge, is highly interesting, ingenious, and 
suggestive, even if not always convincing. He is, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, more successful with 
Western cultures than with Eastern. His anal- 
ysis of the philosophical and scientific bases of 
the democratic and economic ideals of the 
United States is brilliant. What he has to say 
of the distinguishing peculiarities of British 
democracy is profoundly understanding. (The 
United States has followed Locke almost ex- 
clusively, while Britain still retains elements of 
Aristotle. This accounts for the more organic 
conception of government and of government 
regulation as a positive good that is found in 
Britain.) But I cannot enter into any details. 
I shall content myself with airing some griev- 
ances about Northrop’s treatment of oriental 
culture. 

According to him, the fundamental difference 
between the West and the East is that the for- 
mer bases its culture on the recognition of the 
theoretic component of things, while the latter 
emphasizes the aesthetic component. Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, and Buddhism 
are all based on a recognition of the profound 
reality and value of the undifferentiated aesthet- 
ic continuum. In fact, the Confucian Jen, the 
Taoist Tao, the Hindu Brahman, and the Bud- 
dhist Nirvana simply are the undifferentiated 
aesthetic continuum. I am incompetent to dis- 
cuss Chinese philosophy, but I cannot think 
that Northrop is convincing as regards Hindu- 
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ism and Buddhism. It is true that Brahman is 
undifferentiated and indeterminate. It is “the 
soundless, odorless, tasteless, intangible, form- 
less, deathless, supernatural, undecaying, be- 
ginningless, endless, unchangeable reality’ 
(Katha Upanishad) and “that which has 
neither tangibility nor antecedent, color, eyes, 
ears, hands, feet’”’ (Mundaka Upanishad). Pas- 
sages of this kind abound in the Upanishads. It 
is also true that Brahman is known by intuition, 
not by logic. But apart from these two slim 
grounds, I cannot see the slightest reason for 
identifying Brahman with Northrop’s undiffer- 
entiated aesthetic continuum, which is a novel 
conception of his own philosophy that was cer- 
tainly nevermentioned in Hindu literature. Nor- 
throp tries to use Yoga practices as evidence of 
his identification; but all they could prove for 
his purpose would be that they involve the at- 
tempt to get rid of sensation and discursive 
thinking and to bring intuition into play. And 
that Brahman is intuitively apprehended, not 
discursively, is already admitted. Another point 
is that Yoga discipline was used not only by 
believers in Brahman but also by the Sankhya 
philosophers. And the Sankhya philosophers 
used it to attain a goal which was certainly not 
the undifferentiated continuum, since the 
Sankhya philosophers did not believe in any 
kind of all-pervading being, but only in abso- 
lutely atomic individual souls (purushas). 
Therefore, Yoga cannot possibly be regarded 
as in essence a technique for reaching the un- 
differentiated aesthetic continuum. It is true 
that prakriti (“the nonego”’) originally existed 
in an indeterminate state, but this was not what 
was reached by Yoga exercises. On the con- 
trary, Yoga seeks to get away from prakriti! 

Besides lack of evidence for Northrop’s iden- 
tification, there are strong positive reasons 
against it. One is that it involves denying that 
Hinduism pantheistically identifies Brahman 
with the world, since, on Northrop’s view, 
Brahman is only the undifferentiated aesthetic 
continuum and excludes all determinate things. 
Indeed, he explicitly says this (p. 401). But 
passages proclaiming the identity of Brahman 
with the world of determinate things occur on 
page after page of the Upanishads. What does 
Northrop make of this? 


Thou art woman, thou art man; thou art youth, 
thou art maiden; thou, as an old man, totterest along 
on thy staff; thou art born with thy face turned 
everywhere. 
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Thou art the dark-blue bee, thou art the green 
parrot with the red eyes, thou art the thunder-cloud, 
the seasons, the seas [Svetasvatara Upanishad]. 


Or of this? 


He is sun in the sky, fire upon the altar, guest in 
the house, air that runs everywhere, Lord of lords, 
living in reality. He abounds everywhere, is renewed 
in the sacrifice, springs out of the soil, breaks out of 
the mountain [Katha Upanishad]. 


Of course, it is true that Brahman is not the 
totality of things in the sense of being merely 
another name for the universe. In that case 
Brahmanism would be nothing but one huge 
tautology. Brahman ts the world and is also not 
the world. The identity of opposites is implied. 
But the total denial of the identity which Nor- 
throp’s view implies—the making of Brahman 
totally other than the differentiated world—is 
quite false to Hinduism. 

Another point is that, while Northrop blames 
the West (in its Newtonian tradition) for mak- 
ing colors, sounds, scents, etc., unreal, thereby 
tending to destroy the roots of man’s aesthetic 
nature, he praises India and the East generally 
because they emphasize the reality of the 
aesthetic continuum and so nourish those roots. 
But has he forgotten the doctrine of maya? The 
most fundamental of all Indian philosophical 
beliefs is that the world revealed by the senses 
is unreal. And quite in the manner of Galileo, 
Sankara maintains that “in perceiving color 
and other qualities of things, we are not aware 
of a shining forth as an attribute of the things, 
and as something different from consciousness; 
nor can the assumption of an attribute of things 
called ‘light’ or ‘shining forth’ be proved in any 
way” (Urquhart, Vedanta and Modern Thought, 
p. 90). In his entire account of Indian philos- 
ophy Northrop only once mentions the doctrine 
of maya, and then without realizing its implica- 
tions. He apparently does not see that it entirely 
destroys his contrast between Western disbelief 
in the reality of the aesthetic continuum and 
Eastern belief in it. In fact, Indian disbelief in it 
is far more thoroughgoing than Western. 

The section on Buddhism is also unconvinc- 
ing? In this case Northrop identifies Nirvana 
with the undifferentiated aesthetic continuum. 
This he achieves by practically ignoring Hina- 
yana Buddhism, although it is true that he fre- 
quently mentions it. If one confines one’s atten- 
tion to the Mahayana, Northrop’s identifica- 
tion can be made as plausible as (but not more 
so than) the identification he makes in the case 





of Hinduism. The Mind-Essence, or Suchness, 
of the Mahayana Buddhists is undifferentiated 
and intuited, as may be seen, for example, in 
the Surangama Sutra or Ashvagosha’s Awaken- 
ing of Faith. This being so, there are the same 
reasons in favor of identifying Mind-Essence 
(rather than Nirvana) with the undifferentiated 
aesthetic continuum as there were for identify- 
ing Brahman with it—the same, and no more. 
And there are also similar, though not quite 
identical, reasons against the identification. The 
doctrine of maya is prominent in the Mahayana, 
though not in the Hinayana. Although Nor- 
throp frequently mentions the Hinayana, he 
takes no notice of the account of it given in the 
Pali Canon and in the Milindapanha (which, 
though not canonical, is recognized as authori- 
tative), which apparently represent the original 
insights of the Buddha (or as near as we can get 
to them) before they were overlaid and distorted 
by Mahayana extravagances. Now it would be 
absolutely impossible to carry through Nor- 
throp’s identification in the case of this original 
Buddhism. How can he identify Nirvana with 
the Hindu Brahman, not to mention his own 
undifferentiated aesthetic continuum, in the 
face of a passage such as the following from 
Buddhaghosa: 

Now, inasmuch as the factors of being, Karma, 
etc., exist by reason of their own causes, ignorance, 
etc., therefore is this same Wheel of Existence want- 
ing in any other cause for the round of rebirth, such 
as Brahma, conceived under the names of Brahma, 
the Great Brahma, etc. [Warren, Buddhism in 
Translations, p. 175]. 


The early Buddhists, like the Sankhyas, repu- 
diated any all-pervading essence of things, en- 
deavoring to prove that every individual thing 
was sufficiently accounted for by its particular 
chain of individual causes. They went beyond 
the Sankhyas in repudiating also individual egos 
or purushas. There is no room for the undiffer- 
entiated aesthetic continuum in their theory. 
Thus Northrop makes Buddhism fit into his 
theory by leaving half of Buddhism—the Hina- 
yana half—out of the picture. 

In the last two chapters of the book Nor- 
throp attempts to show how his philosophy 
would solve all ideological conflicts. I have no 
space to go into detail. One can see at once how 
he will solve the conflict between East and 
West. Each represents a half of the true philos- 
ophy, the West resting on the theoretic compo- 
nent of things, the East on the aesthetic com- 
ponent, so that they can easily be synthesized. 
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In some other cases conflicts are due to positive 
errors, which must be corrected. One of these 
must be mentioned, if for no other reason than 
because Northrop’s remedy will astound most 
readers. All theistic religions, he says, rest on 
the theoretic component of things, for personal 
gods are postulated or inferred, not immediately 
apprehended, entities. But ‘‘the character of 
knowledge of the theoretic component . . . . re- 
quires that this component, and hence Moham- 
medan theism, be conceived in terms of the con- 
tent of contemporary scientific knowledge in- 
stead of in terms of that of Mohammed’s time”’ 
(p. 455). This apparently means that Moham- 
medans are being invited to replace Allah by 
electrons and protons! Either Northrop does 
mean this, or I can attach no definite meaning 
to his words at all. But if he does mean it, one 
can only marvel at the suggestion that electrons 
and protons could replace a personal god as ob- 
jects of religious feeling! 

This is altogether the weakest part of the 
book. It is inherently absurd to suppose that 
conflicts such as those between Russian Com- 
munist and Anglo-American democrat or be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims or between Jew 
and Arab can be settled by a doctor of philos- 
ophy propounding a metaphysical thesis. Of 
course, Northrop does not really suppose this. 
But it is difficult to understand exactly what he 
does think he can accomplish here. He tells us 
that ‘it is hardly likely that these sources of 
conflict can be faced and removed in praciice 
.... unless the problems raised are first traced 
to their roots and then resolved in theory’’ (p. 
ix). This seems to claim, not that a philosophi- 
cal inquiry can of itself solve a practical con- 
flict but that it is a necessary preliminary to 
such a solution. Even this seems to me con- 
spicuously untrue. Notwithstanding Marx, an 
understanding of the philosophy at the root of 
historical movements comes after the move- 
ments are finished, as reflection on them, not 
before them as guiding lights. We grope our way 
and see the path, if at all, after we have traveled 
it. Civilization may in some sense aim at an end, 
but it does so for the most part as a sleepwalker 
does, not self-consciously. This being so, I can- 
not see that Northrop’s attempt to think out a 
metaphysics which would serve as basis of a 
world society could in the nature of the case be 
more than an interesting academic exercise. The 
real value of his book lies not in its avowed aim 
at all but in the interesting philosophy of cul- 
ture which it propounds and in the great wealth 
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of suggestive, original, and often penetrating 
insights into all sorts of subjects in which it 
abounds. I have commented rather severely on 
some features of the book; nevertheless, it is to 
be thought of as a notable contribution to the 
philosophy of our time. It is extremely rich in 
content. And it is a most commendable attempt 
to apply philosophy to the real problems of per- 
plexed human beings. 

W. T. STACE 
Princeton University 


THE MYTH OF THE STATE. By Ernst Cassirer. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. 
Pp. 298. $3.75. 

The title of this book is somewhat inaccurate, 
for the better part of the volume is a collection 
of essays dealing with different phases of the 
history of political philosophy from Plato to 
modern totalitarianism. 

Professor Cassirer is able to shed new light on 
whatever problem he touches. The problem of 
Plato as a political philosopher, for instance, has 
been obscured in recent years by authors such 
as Crossman and Popper, who have either 
claimed him for a contemporary political pro- 
gram or have attacked him as a proponent of 
such a program. In the few pages which Cassirer 
dedicates to Plato, he makes Plato’s importance 
for the development of political thought clear by 
calling him the founder of the “theory of the 
Legal State.”’ The analysis of Plato’s attitude 
toward the Greek tradition and the tyrannical 
state, the distinction between the two sources by 
which Plato’s political thinking was nourished, 
and the discussion of his relation to Aristotle are 
a tribute to the greatness of Plato and tend to 
rectify the partisan views which have, in recent 
years, obscured the actual nature of Plato’s 
political philosophy. 

What Cassirer has to say about the medieval 
theory of the state is most illuminating; I refer 
especially to the analysis of Augustine’s political 
philosophy in its relation to ancient and Hebrew 
political thought, as well as to the political con- 
ceptions of Thomas Aquinas. Nowhere can one 
find a more distinct and lucid discussion of the 
elements which unite medieval philosophy with, 
and separate it from, ancient thought than in 
the few pages which Cassirer dedicates to that 
topic. The same is true of the relation between 
early and late Christian political thought. That 
the Christian attitude toward the state has un- 
dergone an essential change under the influence 
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of Thomas Aquinas has been obvious to all 
observers; the tracing of the intellectual ele- 
ments which brought about the transformation 
of Augustine’s negative attitude toward the 
state into the rationalization and moralization 
of the state in the Thomist system is a marvel 
of historic exposition. 

For this reviewer, however, the high lights 
of this volume are the chapters on Machiavelli, 
on the one hand, and on Hegel, Carlyle, and 
Gobineau and their influence upon modern 
totalitarianism on the other. I know of no more 
adequate treatment of Machiavelli than is given 
here, a treatment which not only elucidates the 
nature of Machiavelli’s political thought but, 
at the same time, illuminates the political phi- 
losophy of his admirers and detractors and the 
essence of politics as well. At the risk of repeti- 
tion, I ask myself where there is to be found a 
more adequate, just, and illuminating discus- 
sion of Hegel’s political philosophy than in 
Cassirer’s chapter. Here again the partisans 
either have identified naziism with Hegel or 
have tried to prove that both have nothing to 
do with each other. Cassirer shows how certain 
thinkers of the nineteenth century have pre- 
pared the way for naziism but also how the 
nineteenth century preserves certain elements 
of the Western tradition which naziism throws 
overboard. 

This volume is, indeed, a great event in poli- 
tical philosophy. I say advisedly “political phi- 
losophy,”’ and not “history of political philos- 
ophy,”’ for it was the unique gift of Cassirer to 
inspire and deepen philosophic thought by illu- 
minating its history. There never was a less 
antiquarian historian than Cassirer. In truth, he 
was not a historian of philosophy, but a philoso- 
pher who used history as a vehicle for philo- 
sophic thought, as others have used the aphor- 
ism or the system for the same purpose. 

Professor Charles W. Hendel, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has edited the volume and has intro- 
duced it with an affectionate and instructive 
Foreword. Those who could lay eyes on Cassir- 
er’s classic face, which evoked the memory of 
Goethe, will be grateful for the photograph in- 
cluded in the volume. 

Hans J. MoRGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


THE DEsIGN oF Democracy. By George Wash- 
ington Goble. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1946. Pp. viii+ 248. $2.75. 
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What is the design of democracy, as Profes- 
sor Goble sees it? It is a structure, he says, built 
slowly from the blocks of social institutions on 
four cornerstones—individual liberty (limited 
by reason), order and national unity (achieved 
through the adjustment of conflicting desires), 
government responsible to the people (accord- 
ing as their active interest or apathy makes it 
responsible), and economic democracy (by 
proper division of power among capital, labor, 
and government). And this design—the over- 
all structure—is finished, sometimes roughly, in 
the texture and tints of American culture. 

Our concept of individual liberty, according 
to Goble, is ever changing, according to our 
ideas of how far a man can go without present- 
ing a “clear and present danger” to society or 
trespassing on the recognized rights of his 
neighbor to freedom from interference. In the 
field of free speech and expression, this concept 
rests on the idea that the majority, like Anatole 
France’s foolish thirty millions, can be wrong; 
and that progress comes, as Harold Laski says, 
not from the preservation of uniform stupidity 
but from the free selection of the best from 
many varied views. (Goble cites Mill, Jefferson, 
Brandeis, Hutchins, and others; but it is all the 
same.) As applied to mass expression, the con- 
cept ordinarily precludes prepublication censor- 
ship and subject control by government in an 
open medium (like the press) but requires some 
supervision in a limited medium (like the radio). 

Our concept of order and national unity is 
reached by answering Lincoln’s poser: ‘‘Must a 
government of necessity be too strong for the 
liberties of its own people, or too weak to main- 
tain its own existence?”’ Unity—that necessary 
evil of living in crowds—is achieved by the ad- 
justment of thousands of inarticulate social 
contracts made daily by people who give way a 
little to their neighbors’ desires because their 
neighbors often give way to them, because 
“tolerance and liberty are the reciprocals of 
each other.” Thus our government programs 
are not those of farmers or laborers or industrial- 
ists or socialists or politicians or Methodists, but 
an amalgam—sometimes confused and confus- 
ing—reached through democratic compromise. 
Our two-party system provides an opposition 
critical before decisions, loyal once the decision 
is reached; and Goble somewhat disparages the 
desirability of certain forces theoretically demo- 
cratic but practically disintegratory—a party 
for every idea (as in France), uncompromising 
political independence, and absolute propor- 
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tional representation. Our ideas of free speech, a 
potentially wrong majority, and government by 
compromise posit change by evolution—cer- 
tainly, until everyone affected believes he is liv- 
ing in a utopia; for ‘democracy and revolution 
are incompatible . . . . continuity is a priceless 
heritage . . . . democracy is a matter of growth”; 
and regrets about democracy’s failures (in India 
and southern United States, for instance) argue 
more for intelligent citizenship than for abdica- 
tion or surrender of democratic voters to violent 
totalitarians. To prepare citizens for such demo- 
cratic participation, education must provide a 
certain uniform culture base (selected to pro- 
mote intellect, not some stereotyped political 
creed), so that thinkers will speak the same 
language, without losing the value of courses 
and viewpoints varied from this base. And the 
symbols of democratic group life can work for 
good ends (England’s king, our “country,” 
heroes, baseball teams, funny papers, entertain- 
ers) or bad (prejudiced stigmas and name-call- 
ing—‘‘appeaser,”’ ‘‘warmonger,”’ ‘‘1oo per cent 
Americanism,” ‘“‘Roosevelt dictatorship”), thus 
producing national cohesion and good will or 
bad feeling and disunity. 

Responsible government is achieved, accord- 
ing to Goble’s primer in political science, by the 
democratic functioning of legislative, executive, 
and judicial processes; by the intelligent opera- 
tion of those expert specialists that we think 
necessary in our controlled bureaucracy; and by 
the rule of law instead of the rule of men and 
the application of a certain desired social elas- 
ticity to the rigid rule of law. 

Because “individual man gains little if he 
acquires political power but remains subject to 
the tyranny of industry,” the fourth corner- 
stone of democracy, Professor Goble says, is in- 
dustrial or economic responsibility. “Big” busi- 
nessmen, achieving vast economic power by the 
legal fiction of corporate entity giving them 
dividend return (security) without individual 
liability (risk), may be curtailed by the same 
law that gave them their corporate tool. If, in 
the labor-management relations of an industrial 
society, “freedom of contract is a myth,” the 
law may give the laboring men the collective 
bargaining tool, so that they, too, may achieve 
security. If big-business control of economic 
affairs in the interest of big business becomes 
antithetical to the public interest, government 
control may be asserted in the interest of the 
people. And we may deplore government inter- 
ference with the one-man operations of thought, 
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movement, worship, nonviolent speech, and 
home-property management and yet, at the 
same time, see the need for government regula- 
tion of property management, movement, con- 
tracts, and activity where these matters affect 
large social groups. Neither the Constitution 
(embodying no “particular economic theory’’) 
nor revered Jeffersonian libertarianism (widely 
misinterpreted) prevents us from reaching de- 
sired social adjustments in this field. And Goble 
views the recent court decisions upholding de- 
sired legislative enactments as sound demo- 
cratic assurances to once oppressed little people 
that they need not turn to revolution to achieve 
industrial democracy. 

Far from being petty plodding in a “‘wilder- 
ness of single instances,” this is democratic phi- 
losophy on a high plane. It has been said that 
modern legalists, unlike public-minded lawyers 
of the eighteenth century, have, ina money-mad 
society, missed their opportunity to become 
great intellectual leaders. Not so Professor 
Goble, for in this book he takes his place with 
legal thinkers who see the law as an instrument 
of justice and democracy as a thing of the 
people. 

James O. Monroe, Jr. 
Walnut, Illinois 


ON THE NATURE OF VALUE: THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SAMUEL ALEXANDER. By Milton R. Kon- 
vitz. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
Pp. viii+119. $2.00. 

Professor Konvitz has written a thoughtful 
book, and, in general, it is a sensible and read- 
able book, studded with numerous fine apergus 
and happy quotations. He has taken Samuel 
Alexander as his starting-point for a general 
critique of values, has absorbed the richness and 
acuteness of Alexander’s theory of values, and 
has carried through with an abundance of in- 
cisive suggestions toward what he believes to 
be a more adequate mode of conceiving the true, 
the good, and the beautiful. His appeal is to a 
theory of meaning, by which he assesses the limi- 
tations of a coherence theory as applied to the 
three fundamental values. Persuasively, he ar- 
gues that “‘art is wider or more than its form,” 
that, ‘“‘while coherence is a necessary character 
of morality, it is not the sufficient character,” 
and that “meaning is wider than existence.” In 
the course of the unraveling of his theses he pre- 
sents an exciting drama which is worthy of 
serious reflection. Konvitz provides the reader 
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with an interpretation of an important con- 
temporary philosopher which is not only fresh 
and engaging but also challenging to those who 
seek a perspective for understanding the princi- 
pal human values: the true, the beautiful, and 
the good. 

On the Nature of Value is much too small a 
book to answer the many questions which the 
sensitive author raises, or even to sketch ade- 
quately the outlines of such answers. He relies 
on a theory of meaning in which he distinguishes 
not merely the symbol and the thing symbolized 
but also the perspective from which, and the sys- 
tematic context within which, the relation of 
reference between the symbol and the thing 
symbolized obtains. When he puts this analysis 
of meaning to work, rich suggestions pour forth, 
except where the text is too condensed to permit 
the free flow of ideas. His distinction between in- 
tensional and extensional meanings appears 
much too imprecise to be very helpful. But in 
chapter v, entitled “Beauty,” Konvitz best re- 
veals his truer stature. It is here that he gets 
into his stride, warms up to the spirit of Alex- 
ander’s aesthetics lucidly and breathtakingly, 
and engages in a dialectical criticism equally 
lucid and breathtaking. 

Using Croce’s aesthetic as a backdrop, our 
author forcefully brings out the strength of 
Alexander’s emphasis upon the import of the 
material of art, upon the inherent relationship 
between the artistic intention and the medium 
of art. Alexander is consequently left, as Kon- 
vitz makes unmistakably clear, with the view 
that art, even representative art, is sheer form. 
Here the reader finds Konvitz’ theses worked out 
at their best. His theory provides a basis for him 
to observe: “There can be no poetry unless the 
stuff of poetry gets into it, unless it contains the 
deeps out of which it must issue.” The dilemma 
is unanswerable: either formal art—and that is 
the art which culminates in mathematics—or an 
art which emerges out of profound experience. 
As our author says: “If a man does not create 
with his blood and muscle, and suffer birth- and 
death-pangs in so doing, if his expression does 
not issue from deep experience, then his work 
is still-born, and should be shunned.”’ The read- 
er cannot but be rewarded by a firsthand ac- 
quaintance with the full text of the argument. 

In criticizing the coherence theory in respect 
to morality and truth, Konvitz’ arguments are 
suggestive but not always so cogent, No doubt 
he does well to distinguish between the impulses 
which cohere with one another within the indi- 
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vidual, and the individuals who cohere one with 
another to constitute society. Sound criticisms 
may perhaps be urged against either of these 
positions. (But surely the perceptive reader can- 
not but be annoyed by the mockery when he is 
told: “‘exclude [sic] the Jews, Communists, So- 
cialists and pacifists from Hitlerite Germany, 
and Nazi Germany will be an example par 
excellence of a coherent state.” No reading of 
Alexander justifies a coherence theory which 
permits such exclusions.) Konvitz wants to save 
coherence as a “character” of the moral society 
but to drop it as the “test” of morality. If the 
test is Right (the capital is his) and if “‘the Good 
is indefinable, perhaps unknowable,” then he 
has cut the ground from under himself and has 
no reason for asserting coherence as even a 
character of the good. I trust he is reaching for 
something important in his attempt to be con- 
structive, but the text seems to provide no ade- 
quate basis for ascertaining what this might be. 

A suggestion appears to be in order here, and 
that is that this volume contains no critical dis- 
cussion of Alexander’s doctrine of “the stand- 
ard mind.” I realize that the phrase is ambigu- 
ous enough, but it seems to contain germs of an 
answer to a number of alleged paradoxes. For 
example, if this doctrine were put to use in in- 
terpreting the aesthetic process, Konvitz would 
not have to worry so much over the alleged 
paradox of Alexander that (1) beauty is in the 
mind and (2) that it is the formal disposition of 
the physical material or the alleged paradox (a) 
that my participation in the society is the occa- 
sion for distinguishing truth from error and 
(b) that society determines the standard or test 
for truth, for it is, if I am not mistaken, pre- 
cisely the standard mind which Alexander ap- 
peals to as constituting the test for the correct- 
ness of values. Granting that Alexander has not 
explained himself any too well on the nature of 
the standard mind, yet a student who is taking 
his point of departure from this great philos- 
ophy should have something significant to say 
on this crucial subject. 

These criticisms are in no way meant to be- 
little the contribution which Konvitz has made 
to an illuminating study on Alexander. His mas- 
tery in sifting down complicated material and 
in placing first things first makes for a welcome 
addition to philosophical literature on the sub- 
ject of Samuel Alexander, as well as on the sub- 
ject of the theory of value. 

BERTRAM Morris 
Northwestern University 
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HuMAN NATURE: THE MARXIAN VIEw. By Ver- 
non Venable. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1945. Pp. xxv+217. $3.00. 

A pure coincidence, of course, but the num- 
ber of scholarly contributions in America to the 
literature of Marxism has decreased in the past 
half-dozen years in direct ratio to the decrease 
of popular concern over such phenomena of 
capitalism as the depression of the thirties and 
in inverse ratio to the return of “good times.” 
For this reason, if for no other, Professor Vena- 
ble’s study should be welcome at a time when 
the economy is riding high and almost every- 
body seems wondrously happy. 

What the author thoughtfully calls to our 
attention by means of the Marxian interpreta- 
tion of modern culture is the failures and chronic 
dislocations of an economic system still so emi- 
nently capable of alternating dizzily between 
tragic depression and wild prosperity. His chief 
concern, to be sure, is not with the predictive 
powers of historical materialism or with the 
validity of Marxian economics. As the title in- 
dicates, the aim, rather, is to delineate the basic 
nature of man as Marx and Engels interpret 
him—an attempt which, notwithstanding the 
claim that the study pioneers, has been made 
systematically, if less ambitiously, before. In 
the course of this delineation, however, Profes- 
sor Venable introduces all the famous concepts 
of Marxism—class struggle, labor power, pro- 
ductive relations, and others—and thus cannot 
avoid re-emphasizing the deleterious effects of 
exploitation, competition, insecurity, and strati- 
fication upon human nature. For entirely prac- 
tical reasons, the book is wholesome, if disturb- 
ing, reading for 1946. 

As a scholarly treatise, it varies remarkably 
in style from crisp and precise language to such 
lengthy and heavy-footed sentences as to sug- 
gest that perhaps the author has absorbed al- 
most too much of the original German sources. 
His point of view is so sympathetic with the 
Marxian that one is rather surprised at his own 
professed “objectivity.” In trying, moreover, to 
defend Marx and Engels against the frequent 
and sound observation that they were too much 
the products of their own time to shake off the 
heavy influence of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century absolutism, he takes sides with other 
revisionists who have of late discovered the 
Marxian philosophy of science to be virtually 
synonymous with twentieth-century operation- 
alism. Professor Venable’s defense of such a con- 
tention is that ‘where two or more interpreta- 
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tions of the evidence are equally possible, the 
one that makes most sense, rather than the one 
that makes least, was probably Marx’s and En- 
gels’ own.” This is, of course, a completely ques- 
tion-begging criterion and allows the author to 
give whatever interpretation pleases him as hav- 
ing “most sense.” 

While the result is that a number of his other 
judgments are similarly debatable, the work as 
a whole not only is painstakingly and reverently 
done but underscores the perennial vitality of 
the chief principles of Marxism. The theory of 
human nature as socially conditioned and prac- 
tically motivated by needs, for example, is only 
now beginning to make its full impact upon an- 
thropology and other social sciences. Likewise, 
the analysis of man as a plastic and evolving or- 
ganism, the effects of class status and division of 
labor upon personality, the power of conscious 
control over the direction of history—these and 
other principles to which the bulk of the volume 
is devoted are interpreted with care and logical 
persuasiveness. As the author presents: it, one 
finds difficulty, indeed, in believing that histori- 
cal materialism is already almost a full century 
old. 

THEODORE BRAMELD 
University of Minnesota 


THE BAsIs OF CRITICISM IN THE Arts. By Ste- 
phen Coburn Pepper. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 172. $2.50. 


In this recent volume Professor Pepper quite 
incisively and, it would seem, quite correctly 
construes the major problem of contemporary 
aesthetic theory to be the search for an objec- 
tive basis of criticism in the arts. Art origins, 
the evolution and historical development of the 
arts, structural and functional analyses both of 
the art object and of the aesthetic attitude, have 
all had their timely and profitable day as pre- 
occupations of aesthetic theory, but divergence 
and disagreement among the schools of aesthetic 
theory have grown apace withal, and such a 
situation now at this late hour becomes war- 
rantably a matter of grave concern. 

Here we are offered a solution which is be- 
yond question a promising prolegomenon to an 
objective aesthetic, even for those who are not 
prepared to go all the way with the author’s 
conclusions by accepting the finality of the 
“eclectic method” which he proposes. It is cour- 
ageously constructive, however, to abandon the 













old traditional search for a universally valid 
aesthetic system and, at the same time, not to 
land in the anarchic pluralism which many 
consider the only other alternative. Pepper’s al- 
ternative, as constructive as it is novel, is to re- 
duce the seemingly irreconcilable divergence 
and conflict of the great variety of schools or 
types of aesthetic theory to the functional diver- 
gence of their underlying metaphysics or, in the 
author’s terms, “their structural world hypoth- 
eses.” He finds four basic variants—a mecha- 
nistic or hedonistic aesthetics, a contextualist 
type, an organicist type, and, finally, a formistic 
aesthetics. Each of these generic aesthetics has, 
on the one hand, its basic underlying metaphys- 
ic and, on the other, its characteristic type of 
criticism, art approach, and set of art criteria. 
Here, again, one can very well accept as en- 
lightening the general principle of interpretation 
without complete acceptance of the somewhat 
too neat and arbitrary classification of these 
four as the cardinal types of aesthetics. More im- 
portant in the present stage of this pioneering 
approach is the illuminating correlation of vari- 
eties of aesthetic theory with their characteristic 
metaphysical presuppositions and the clarifying 
reference of their divergences to such differ- 
ences of aesthetic approach and the selective 
emphases as they involve. 

Whether four or seven or whatever number, 
then, if one accepts Pepper’s thesis, the varieties 
of aesthetic theory remain no longer a welter of 
subjective or historical variants, anarchically 
unrelated, but a relatively stable order of basic 
aesthetic types or genres, each with its own char- 
acteristic logic and inner consistency and its 
own functionally related criteria. On such a 
basis these sets of criteria can then be stated, 
respectively, with some definiteness and mutual 
relevance to one another and so applied objec- 
tively in the operational analysis of specific 
works of art, as is convincingly illustrated in 
chapter vi. In terms of such system values and 
their appropriately correlated criteria, it is con- 
tended, beauty can be objectively described, 
compared, and assessed without that arbitrary 
finality which a universally valid aesthetic 
would require or that dogmatic exclusiveness to 
which aesthetics has hitherto been subject. The 
basis of criticism having been made metaphysi- 
cally and then technically explicit, the analysis 
of beauty can at least be made relatively objec- 
tive in terms of the appropriately correlated 
criteria. 

Of course, such a position is frankly pluralis- 
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tic: it follows that a work of art can have several 
divergent and equally legitimate interpreta- 
tions, as well as varying appraisals. This is, in- 
deed, just what the history of art criticism re- 
veals; and, from the standpoint of sucha theory, 
such facts are acceptable and even corrobora- 
tive. This principle serves admirably also to ac- 
count for the cycles and revolutions of art taste 
and aesthetic judgment, another phenomenon in 
the history of the arts, as undeniable as it is in- 
explicable in terms of the more orthodox monis- 
tic theories of criticism. From this same stand- 
point, too, we can satisfactorily explain the 
‘‘perennial classic” as a work of art potentially 
capable of satisfying the divergent criteria of 
several aesthetics—a more plausible interpreta- 
tion than that of a static beauty which consti- 
tutes a joy forever. 

One may well agree with all this and yet not 
concur with two of Pepper’s further conclusions: 
first, the statement (p. 140) that “when these 
aesthetics are employed as instruments of criti- 
cism their irreconcilable categorical differences 
in no way interfere with their coming to agree- 
ment about the values of objects” and, second, 
his concluding eclectic synthesis of gathering 
them “all together into an eclectic definition, 
which would have a certain significance as a sort 
of balanced superficial summary of our knowledge 
of aesthetic value” (italics are the reviewer’s). 
With respect to the latter, even with the caution 
which the author immediately expresses of 
“being careful not to overlook the implicit con- 
flict lying hidden in such composite expression,” 
it seems doubtful that this parting gesture to 
aesthetic monism is necessary or profitable. The 
art object as characterized under each aesthetic 
has its characteristic values and an interpreted 
or even experienced beauty distinctively its 
own. Moreover, the open admission that the 
same art object does have distinctively different 
valuations in terms of divergent systems of 
aesthetic analysis and appraisal not only coin- 
cides with fact but explains the lapse and recur- 
rence of certain aspects of beauty with historical 
fluctuations of taste, as well as accounts ade- 
quately for conflict and variation in this regard 
between various divergent cultures. Further, by 
sticking closely to the relativistic character of 
these differing sets of artistic criteria, an addi- 
tional extension of the new basis for critical ob- 
jectivity not developed by the author becomes 
available. In each phase or period of a culture 
some variant of one of the basic varieties of 
aesthetic is explicitly or implicitly dominant. 
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While subject to analysis and appreciation in 
terms of other aesthetic approaches, obviously 
the most objective basis of critical judgment 
would be the referral of the art object to that 
aesthetic which had been its native inspiration 
or controlling cultural context. To this extenf, 
historical criticism would seem to have antici- 
pated one of the major norms of a scientifically 
objective aesthetic, toward which Pepper’s pres- 
ent study has made a basic and constructive 
contribution. 

ALAIN LOCKE 
Howard University 


WISDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY. By Walter Fales. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. 
Pp. vii+166. $2.50. 

This book contains a good deal of wisdom on 
a variety of topics; it contains, indeed, more of 
wisdom than about wisdom. In the end, how- 
ever, the book proves difficult to understand, 
not, perhaps, because the reader is unable or 
unwilling to follow the arguments but because 
the arguments themselves are not so clearly de- 
fined, articulated, and evidenced as they might 
be. And no doubt the demand is met less easily 
by descriptive treatments, like the present, than 
by dialectical. 

The basic concepts with which the author 
treats action and understanding are subjective 
value, objective value, and final ends. Subjec- 
tive value is the appeal or flavor of mental con- 
tents (p. 2) or “the weight which is ascribed to 
a motive when it is evaluated” (p. 29). ‘““Objec- 
tive values are mental categories in terms of 
which motives are interpreted and judged” (pp. 
3{.); they are ‘abstractions based on the ex- 
perience of subjective values” (p. 29), model 
situations (p. 32), ‘an intelligible way of de- 
scribing the preferences which we select in our 
individual valuations” (p. 36). Final ends are 
hypothesized as that blind wisdom of our ac- 
tions (p. 55) which provides for us the guidance 
provided for the insects by instinct. Though we 
do not know our final ends, we feel responsible 
for them, as we feel responsible not only for 
what we do to the world but for what the world 
does to us; our final ends are, indeed, our free- 
dom of the will (pp. 5 and 56). Because the final 
ends of various individuals differ and hence 
separate men from one another, the final ends of 
men cannot be identical with the final ends of 
God (p. 69). But, with the notion of final end, 


philosophy comes its closest to confirming reli- 
gious beliefs, and the author finds himself near 
to Friends’ belief in that God in every man 
(p. 95). 

Such statements (and there are many more 
of the same kind) raise a host of problems which 
the author makes no attempt to clear up. His 
interest, rather, lies in the application of the 
concepts, and it is in the application and related 
discussions that his wisdom is especially to be 
found. The larger part of the book consists in a 
configurational treatment of mind in relation to 
value. Here the phenomenological treatment of 
of questions and questionings and the use of the 
notion of presupposition contribute substantial- 
ly to subjects to which the late R. G. Colling- 
wood devoted much thought. And, whatever the 
validity of the author’s chief concepts would 
prove to be if they were explicated, the book 
offers stimulating suggestions on almost all that 
it touches. 

ARTHUR CHILD 
University of Chicago 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE THEORIES OF HAMILTON 
AND JEFFERSON: THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO 
THOUGHT ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. By 
Lynton K. Caldwell. With an Introduction 
by Leonard D. White. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. viiit+242. $3.50. 


Verily, the truth is not simple. Through 
nearly six generations the people of the United 
States have been in the habit of calling rather 
summarily on Hamilton or Jefferson—which 
one depending on the individual’s philosophy— 
for service as witnesses when they have felt the 
need of authority to back them up in their 
political analyses. Few persons today are less 
likely to be serious sinners in this regard than 
readers of journals like the one for which this 
review is written, yet it would be a mistake of 
the first order for anybody who has not read 
long and widely in the works of these American 
giants to assume that he could not profit sub- 
stantially from Caldwell’s systematic study of 
their papers and records. 

As the title indicates, his main concern is to 
delineate and compare the administrative theo- 
ries which the two men espoused, and this he 
has done so successfully that, from now on, 
everyone pretending to expertise in the theory 
of administration will be expected to have read 
it. For the general reader its value lies in the 








fact that it would be difficult to find a better 
antidote for that grasping-at-slogans which, per- 
haps more in our own than in earlier times, tries 
to get itself accepted as objective examination 
of political problems. What a salutary thing it 
would be for conservatives to reflect on the first 
Secretary of the Treasury’s aim to make the fed- 
eral government the nation’s first entrepreneur 
and for liberals to ponder the first Secretary of 
State’s distrust of all government! 

Deriving from a political conviction that the 
main test of public policy was what it would do 
to promote the strength and prosperity of the 
nation, Hamilton’s contributions to adminis- 
trative thought may, in Caldwell’s view, be 
summarized in three propositions: 


First, public administration is a unifying process 
which must operate unimpeded throughout the area 
of its constitution. Second, the function of public 
administration is leadership in the systematic and 
comprehensive development of the area which it is 
designed to serve. Third, constitutional government 
requires the fixing of responsibility upon those ad- 
ministrative leaders to whom the guidance of social 
development is intrusted [p. 231]. 


In contrast, Jefferson’s administrative prin- 
ciples were based in a philosophy focused on the 
liberty and well-being of the individual. Of these 
principles, Caldwell enumerates five—harmony, 
simplicity, adaptability, decentralization, and 
responsibility—in the chapter devoted to their 
analysis per se; but, when, in closing, he en- 
deavors to assess Jefferson’s distinctive con- 
tributions to administrative theory, he quite 
properly claims uniqueness and significance for 
only the last two. 

The book brings out with singular force the 
importance of theoretical conceptions, political 
and administrative—it is impossible to say 
where the former end and the latter begin—in 
determining what government actually does. 
Opposed to Hamilton’s industrialism, Jefferson 
was yet unable to discover effective means for 
resisting it. In consequence, he chose, as Cald- 
well puts it, “to leave it to its own resources.” 
What ensued was a “drifting-apart of govern- 
ment and the industrial economy which was to 
have profound consequences for the history of 
the American people”—and from which, the re- 
viewer might add, we have not yet fully re- 
covered. 

Joun A. VIEG 
Pomona College 
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No Voice Is WHOLLY Lost: WRITERS Anp 
THINKERS IN War AND PEAcE. By Harry 
Slochower. New York: Creative Age Press, 
1945. Pp. xix+404. $3.75. 


Professor Slochower, an authority on com- 
parative literature at Brooklyn College, is also 
a master-dialectician. Even the title of his book 
is dialectical by implication, for it points to his 
thesis that the great voices of literature and 
philosophy all contribute to the “cacophonous 
symphony” which is modern culture, even when 
they are defeatist, negative, or discordant. Be- 
side them, moreover, and contributing also to 
the total pattern are the more positive voices— 
the clairvoyant and utopian thinkers who herald 
a harmonious outcome to modern civilization’s 
melody of chaos. 

The historic structure within which the au- 
thor enriches this thesis is chiefly the period of 
the second Thirty Years’ War of modern his- 
tory. Following a brilliant ‘“overture’”’ devoted 
to Nietzsche, who, he contends, ‘contained 
within himself almost every contradictory facet 
of the next half century,” Professor Slochower 
considers the years from 1914 to 1945 as fraught 
with turbulent confusions and struggles. One 
group—exemplified by such diverse artist- 
thinkers as Schnitzler, Hemingway, Dos Passos, 
Wolfe, Kafka, and Dewey—have the common 
attribute of attacking and denying absolutes. 
The section on Dewey, though more difficult 
than is really essential to the argument, is 
nevertheless more significant than most critiques 
by professional philosophers: in interpreting the 
provisional and contingent quality of instru- 
mentalism as symptomatic of the aimlessness of 
a liberal culture, it utilizes one of Dewey’s favor- 
ite premises—the social context of philosophy— 
to expose his own limitations. 

A second group—placed in sharp opposition 
to the first—embraces rather than denies abso- 
lutes. Here Slochower includes one painter— 
Gauguin—but devotes most of his attention to 
an extraordinary range of writers from Santa- 
yana and Maritain to Hamsun and Belloc. The 
common thread running through all their writ- 
ings is, of course, an inability or unwillingness to 
“face reality” and hence an escape from it to 
some mystical or intellectualized haven. 

A good deal of attention is properly given to 
fascism as an abortive and desperate effort to 
resolve the frustrations of the twenties and thir- 
ties. Spengler is here the author’s main foil—a 
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“counterfeit” apologist for “the systematization 
of confusion,”’ of which fascism is the most ter- 
rifying manifestation. Yet, even while the cul- 
ture is thus threatened, voices like Werfel’s, 
O’Neill’s, Joyce’s, and Odets’ are to be heard 
groping for direction. They are the “midway 
passage: between the lower depths and univer- 
sal order,” and hence at once unsatisfactory and 
dimly hopeful. Beyond them are the still more 
purposeful writers—toward whom the author is 
most respectful because he himself is a philoso- 
pher of vision who has absorbed the virility of 
such constructive theories as Marxism without 
becoming ossified by its theology. 

Of contemporary American novelists, Stein- 
beck is placed at the top. Slochower’s interpreta- 
tion of Grapes of Wrath endows it with a great 
deal of symbolism, as he does other novels, at 
some of which their creators might themselves 
at times express considerable surprise. Certain 
contributions in Soviet literature, such as Gor- 
ky’s, are also seen as enriching the new con- 
ception of the ‘‘communal personality’’—a con- 
ception crucial to Slochower’s expectation that 
out of the dialectic of opposition between ex- 
treme individualism and extreme collectivism 
must emerge an unprecedented synthesis of 
both. 

Perhaps partly because in earlier writings he 
had already devoted extensive and worshipful 
attention to Thomas Mann, Slochower finds in 
this great writer the most promising of all fore- 
tokens of this new synthesis. His section on the 
“Joseph story” is tedious to follow unless one 
has read the work itself. But from it one gathers 
that in such creations Mann has gradually 
moved toward a magnificent and courageous, 
as well as profound, outlook upon the coming 
decades of this and the next century. Mann’s is 
a “smiling art”—a ‘dialectic humanism” which 
aims to “preserve the qualitative achievements 
of the past and offer the conditions for ‘its last 
citizen’ to transpose them into the future.” 

No Voice Is Wholly Lost, while of uneven in- 
terest and sometimes seemingly arbitrary in its 
selection of writers, flashes with insights, is 
grounded in scholarship, and is governed by a 
strong, maturely formulated viewpoint. In a 
time when the twin frailties of intellectuals— 
negativism and static absolutism—are both still 
everywhere prevalent, books like this are much 
too rare. 

THEODORE BRAMELD 
University of Minnesota 
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SCIENCE AND THE PLANNED STATE. By John R. 
Baker. New York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. 
120. 


Dr. Baker is one of the leading figures in the 
controversy which has been vigorously carried 
on in England during the past decade over the 
social function of science and the social control 
of scientific research. In this book his contribu- 
tion to the discussion is an analysis and criticism 
of what he takes to be the view of his chief op- 
ponents, J. G. Crowther, J. D. Bernal, and 
others. This view, which he calls ‘“‘totalitarian- 
ism,’’ advocates, for society generally, a system 
of government “‘in which the actions of indi- 
viduals are to a great extent controlled by a cen- 
tral planning authority” and, for science par- 
ticularly, the adoption of a ‘“thoroughgoing 
scheme for the central planning of scientific re- 
search”’ (pp. 19, 109). The principal thesis of 
the book is that such a scheme of planning, by 
reducing individual freedom and initiative and 
also by preventing the many valuable dis- 
coveries hitherto resulting from the free and un- 
planned workings of human curiosity, would 
be gravely damaging to science. 

Although this book came for review to this 
writer in the late summer of 1946, it bears the 
publication date of the previous year and was 
clearly written before the end of the war and 
before the development of the atomic bomb had 
become public knowledge. In this respect its dis- 
cussion of the right of freedom of inquiry will 
seem somewhat deficient to present readers, for 
it is now clear that informed views on the social 
control and sponsorship of scientific research 
cannot be developed without reference to the 
relevant issues posed by atomic research in the 
postwar world. 

Most thoughtful people in this country will 
agree readily with Baker about the undesira- 
bility of any totalitarian scheme for the organi- 
zation of scientific research. They need no argu- 
ment to convince them that they do not want a 
scheme which involves the thoroughgoing regu- 
lation by some central authority of the problems 
which each scientist may consider, the methods 
he may employ upon them, and, perhaps, the 
kind of solution he may find for them. What 
they do need and desire is some conception of 
the place of science in society which will be use- 
ful as a guiding ideal in the practical decisions 
about the disposition of scientific research and 
its sponsorship and direction, which in these 
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days must constantly be made. And, in meeting 
this need, Baker’s book has very little to offer. 
As opposed to totalitarianism, Baker advocates 
liberalism, which in his view “is the system 
which puts the liberty of the individual above 
all else and regards the state merely as a mecha- 
nism for minimizing people’s interference with 
one another’s freedom”’ (p. 19). Now, surely, if 
the choice were between totalitarianism and 
liberalism, as conceived here, the choice would 
be for liberalism. But, just as surely, this is not 
the practical choice which citizens of this coun- 
try and of other democratic states are now called 
upon to make. 

Whatever may be the merits of totalitarian- 
ism, it should be clear now that liberalism, as 
Baker conceives it, is not an effective alterna- 
tive to it. Considerations of national health and 
defense, to take but two of the more obvious ex- 
amples, rule out as a practical social ideal any 
such negative view of the function of the state 
in scientific research as that of merely an instru- 
ment for minimizing people’s interference with 
one another’s freedom of inquiry. In the present 
situation the decision is not whether the state 
will take an active role in the sponsorship and 
control of scientific research of many kinds; it is, 
rather, of what kind of sponsorship and direc- 


tion these are going to be. How can these ac. 
tivities on the part of the state be managed 
most intelligently? How can co-ordination be 
secured without despotism, and government 
support with a minimum of bureaucratic frus- 
tration? Since science is now being employed by 
the state and is going to be sponsored and em- 
ployed further by it for social purposes, it is of 
first importance to inquire how these affairs can 
be arranged so as to realize most fully the capac- 
ities of science as a means of human enlighten- 
ment and progress and to minimize the dangers 
of its degeneracy into an ideological weapon or 
its cultivation for inhumane ends. That some 
successful solutions to these problems are pos- 
sible in some areas is indicated by the manner 
in which many state-supported universities, in 
this country and without, have for years car- 
ried on distinguished research in various of the 
pure sciences. To the further development of 
such solutions, which is needed, especially in the 
new areas of government participation in the 
support and direction of scientific research, this 
book, though admirable in its stout defense of 
freedom, unfortunately makes no contribution. 


FREDERICK L. WILL 
University of Illinois 


SHORTER NOTICES 


TRAITE DE PSYCHOLOGIE GENERALE, Vol. II: 
LE GENIE HUMAIN, Part I: “Ses CEuvres’’; 
Part II: “Ses Instruments.’”’ By Maurice 
Pradines. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1946. Pp. 657+277. 


Ordinarily, British and American writers on 
psychology confine themselves to specific prob- 
lems, leaving to the Germans and French the 
work of stating a nexus of ethical, anthropologi- 
cal, and epistemological viewpoints. Even the 
books we call general introductions, or prin- 
ciples of psychology, usually are confined to 
summaries of laboratory results relating to 
sensation and memory, plus a review of 
“schools.”” Not so M. Pradines’ book under the 
title Traité de psychologie générale, of which the 
two large tomes here noted comprise the second 
volume. (The first volume was entitled Le 
Psychisme éléméntaire.) His plan for this latter 
volume (see Part I, pp. 15-17) is to begin with 
the study of the general forms of mental ac- 
tivity, which constitute not so much functions 
as orders of functions—disciplines. Since man is 


primarily a fabricating animal, Pradines pro- 
poses to consider human artifacts, then what he 
calls their mechanisms, what effectuates them 
and gives them a goal. The author uses history 
but is not a historian; when he discusses Homo 
faber and Homo artifex, it is from a psychogenet- 
ic standpoint. Thus his work amounts to a kind 
of hegelianism of primitive life and art, a 
‘phenomenology of technique,” as he terms it. 
He is exhaustive in his accounts of alternative 
theoretical explanations of the arts; for in- 
stance, his sections on music (pp. 217 ff.) in- 
clude references to Spencer, Rameau, Helm- 
holtz, Aristoxenus, and many others. The 
psychogenesis of language is stated in terms, 
first, of grammatical relationships (pp. 470 ff.) 
and thinking, then, of language as communica- 
tion, and, finally, as related to musical sounds. 

In Part II imagination, memory, logical rea- 
soning, sublimation of feelings, emotion, will, 
and other ethical concepts are considered, all 
with the same unwillingness to sidestep dif- 
ficulties and oppositions. However one might 
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question the elaborateness or direction of the 
approach, this is an impressive undertaking and 
deserves the attention due a book written to 
construct an intellectual synthesis of originally 
disparate and remote elements. 

GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 


LANGUAGE AND Mytu. By Ernst Cassirer. 
Translated by Susanne K. Langer. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. 103. $2.00. 
As Mrs. Langer, who has so competently 

translated Language and Myth, herself admits, 

Professor Cassirer’s contributions to a dynamic 

theory of knowledge are of greater historical 

than contemporary importance. For it has be- 
come a matter of common acceptance that lan- 
guage not only reflects the irrational as well as 
the rational aspects of human culture but can 
be utilized to trace the gradual transformation 
of the one into the other as reasoning and its 
rational techniques emerge and mature. Lest we 
forget, however, it is well to have record of a 
crucial step in the deepening of our theory of 
knowledge which we owe to Cassirer and those 
epistemologists of his generation who converted 
this field from the unrealistic analytics of lan- 
guage into a study of the functional! role of lan- 
guage in man’s achievement of rationality. 
Such an advance was materially aided by 

Cassirer’s thesis, to quote Mrs. Langer, that 

“language, man’s prime instrument of reason, 

reflects his mythmaking tendency more than his 

rationalizing tendency, and thus exhibits “two 
entirely different modes of thought,” although 
the ‘‘seeds of reason lie in language, so that logic 
springs from language when that greatest of 
symbolic modes becomes mature.” This we are 
all willing to concede nowadays, equally those 
who are interested in the history of recent the- 
ory of knowledge or those with special interest 
in the detailed elaborations of Cassirer’s the- 
ories of mind and culture. But more important, 
perhaps, in the context of today’s epistemologi- 
cal problems than Cassirer’s emphasis on lan- 
guage as a bridge between figurative symbolism 
at the prelogical level and rationally representa- 
tive symbolism at the conceptual level would 
be an analysis in reverse emphasis on those in- 
terconnections between language and thought 
revealing how and why language still retains so 
much of the alogical character of its early 
origins. Such investigations by the epistemolo- 
gist into the irrational pitfalls of language in- 
volved in the symbolic character of language it- 
self might well reinforce and deepen our present 


growing science of semantics in much the same 
way and to much the same extent that Cas- 
sirer’s functional epistemology extended the 
overabstract analytics of his great classic, and 
for the most part German, predecessors. 


ALAIN LOCKE 


Lire, I SALUTE You! By Boris Kader. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art, 1945. Pp. 368. $3.00. 
The title of this book suggests a Browning- 

esque thesis, “‘Oh, the wild joy of living. .... is 
The book itself, however, from the emotionally 
cosmic context of world war and persecutions 
indescribable, is a discussion of suicide, with 
implemented conclusions stoutly set against 
self-destruction. The title is appropriate, with 
an earned appropriateness. The author, himself 
a sensitive literatteur, lived through both the 
Russian Revolution and the Nazi terror. He 
saw others go under, glad at the chance of im- 
mediate death to escape continuing horror; but 
he himself survived to sing the praise of life and 
to discuss, sometimes realistically, sometimes 
lyrically, the motives to and the defenses 
against suicide. 

Mr. Reinhold Neibuhr queries in the Fore- 
word whether the author has not been too 
“sweeping in his condemnation of suicide.” I 
would answer with a ringing affirmative what 
Neibuhr has propounded as an interrogative. 
But the author has earned a right to speak. 
‘The road from life to death,’ says he, “‘is 
shorter than the road from death to life. In our 
struggle against suicide we found it incompara- 
bly easier to kill the germ of suicide thoughts at 
its inception, even when deeply rooted, than 
reconcile to life a person who had attempted 
suicide.” 

Addressing himself to the hearts rather than 
to the heads of readers, the author plays 
throughout the theme that ‘‘he who saves one 
human being is considered as saving the whole 
world.” His main conclusion, preventatively 
phrased, is that ‘‘religion is a chief factor in the 
struggle against suicide; and the clergymen are 
among the best fighters of that malady.” 


Wa Vise 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By Abraham Edel. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1946. Pp. xii+475. $3.00. 


PREFACE TO PHILOSOPHY: TEXTBOOK. By Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking, Brand Blanshard, 
Charles William Hendel, and John Herman 
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Randall, Jr. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1946. Pp. x +508. $2.50. 


PREFACE TO PHILOSOPHY: Book oF READINGS. 
By Ross Earle Hoople, Raymond Frank 
Piper, and William Pearson Tolley. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. xii+513. 
$3.00. 


TYPES AND PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Hunter Mead. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1946. Pp. ix+402. $3.00. 

Edel’s text for beginners in philosophy was 
written, according to the author, under the 
guidance of an “underlying faith, based on 
fifteen years of teaching, in the capacity of stu- 
dents to master materials once they are inter- 
ested in philosophy and once they realize that 
in our modern world philosophic outlooks are 
not trifles but have a basic relevance to thought 
and action.” Hence, the author’s plan is to in- 
troduce philosophy in such a manner that it is 
“neither dissolved (as some have urged) nor set 
upon a pedestal apart from the pressure of hu- 
man problems.” 

With this commendable aim, Edel styles his 
text after a pattern which he hopes will har- 
monize with at least four conventional tech- 
niques for initiating beginners into the study of 
philosophy. Respect is paid to Socratic stimula- 
tion and “the development of a sense of meth- 
od”; metaphysical systems are exhibited as in- 
tegrated models; appeal is made to the urgency 
of contemporary human problems; and there is 
an over-all historical approach through the use 
of many classical examples. 

In view of all this, the question naturally 
arises as to the author’s success in achieving 
such a wide variety of aims. It is the opinion of 
the reviewer that the aims which are best 
served are those of developing a sense of method 
and exhibiting a naturalistic and/or materialis- 
tic metaphysics. Parts I and II, entitled ‘“The 
Nature of Explanation” and ‘Empirical or 
Scientific Method,” are especially interesting as 
introductions to the critical methods of philo- 
sophical analysis. Throughout the text the ma- 
terialistic outlook is developed with consid- 
erable skill, though some may feel with undue 
finality. Parts III and IV deal with “What Is a 
Man?” and “Of Human Bondage and Human 
Freedom.” These sections are timely and well 
outlined but expositionally appear to fall short 
of the standard achieved in Parts I and II. The 
last section of the text (Part V), “‘The Direction 
of Human Affairs,”’ is concerned chiefly with the 
materialistic-idealistic controversy as it affects 
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religious, aesthetic, and moral problems. The 
treatment of this topic is the most traditional 
and, perhaps, the least interesting part of Edel’s 
book. 

In contrast to the Edel volume, which in- 
tends to be a rather comprehensive introduction 
to philosophy, Preface to Philosophy by Hocking 
et al. is consciously narrow in its interests. Very 
little emphasis is placed on logic, aesthetics, or 
epistemology, and attention is focused on the 
“more immediate problems” of ethics and re- 
ligion. Furthermore, if the Edel text is oriented 
in the diiection of a materialistic world-view, 
the Preface is oriented in terms of an idealistic 
world-view. The text is divided into five parts, 
th: first and last of which are contributed by 
Hocking, who initiates the discussion with the 
question, ““‘What Is Man?” and concludes the 
text with a summary entitled, ‘“‘A World View.” 
Part II on ‘Personal Ethics” is contributed by 
Blanshard, Part III on “Social and Political 
Philosophy” is by Hendel, and Part IV on “The 
Meaning of Religion for Man” is Randall’s con- 
tribution. In spite of this division of authorship, 
the text as a whole achieves a remarkable unity 
and in this respect serves as a good illustration 
of what might be accomplished in textbook 
writing through the proper kind of co-operative 
action. 

Preface to Philosophy: Textbook is designed 
for use with a companion volume of readings 
which is also the result of co-operative author- 
ship. This Book of Readings is by R. E. Hoopie, 
R. F. Piper, and W. P. Tolley. According to the 
authors, the selections are chosen to show that 
philosophy is ‘“‘warm, lively, diverting, provoca- 
tive, engrossing, and exciting’’ and deals ‘“‘with 
mysteries of more absorbing interest than any 
detective story that has yet been written.” With 
this rather questionable aim, the Book of Read- 
ings achieves consistency with the narrowness 
of its companion text by accepting the assump- 
tion that “the deepest of philosophic problems 
are those of religion.” 

In a certain sense, of the volumes under re- 
view, the Mead text is the most eclectic and 
conventional in its approach. Essentially, its 
method of treatment is that of acquainting the 
student at the outset with the outlines of two 
world-views which serve as frames of reference 
for the study of philosophical problems. The 
world-views selected by Mead are those of 
idealism and naturalism. Unlike either Edel or 
Hocking et al., Mead attempts conscientiously 
to evaluate objectively opposing philosophic 
viewpoints and leaves the problem of a final 
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choice with the student. If there are pitfalls in 
this approach, Mead feels that they are un- 
avoidable, since ‘‘each human being must de- 
cide, strictly by and for himself, what he can 
believe.” 

With this spirit as a guide, Mead attempts to 
develop a text with sufficient generality to ac- 
quaint the student with the basic problems of 
metaphysics, epistemology, ethics, and aes- 
thetics. It seems to the reviewer that the author 
is more successful in dealing with the first two 
than with the last two of these respective topics. 
In this collection of beginning textbooks, the 
Mead volume is unique for its emphasis on 
metaphysics and the attention it gives to the 
particular problem of ‘The Origin and Develop- 
ment of Life.” 

A. R. TURQUETTE 

L’INTELLIGENCE: SON EVOLUTION ET SES 

FORMES. By Gaston Viaud. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1946. Pp. 114. 


LA PSYCHOLOGIE APPLIQUEE. By René Binois. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1946. Pp. 127. 

This brace of titles is part of an elaborate 
publishing enterprise designed to acquaint the 
reader with recent discoveries and opinions in 
philosophy, law, science (applied and pure), his- 
tory, and cultural pursuits. The two small vol- 
umes at hand steer between the hard, distinc- 
tion-laden style of formal treatises and popu- 
larized versions which often use irrelevant ex- 
amples to buttress inexact conclusions. M. 
Viaud, deliberately leaving aside questions of 
intelligence determination, tries first to char- 
acterize the operation of what he, following 
Bergson, calls “‘practical intelligence,” a terra 
incognita lying between instinct and abstract 
intellectual powers. Having discussed behavior 
of ape, child, and artisan, he turns to the more 
complex aspects of higher intelligence specific to 
men. Here, again, he shows his anthropological 
interests and authorities. 

Dr. Binois’ book on applied psychology is of 
much the same character, viewing intelligence 
primarily as a means of adaptation to environ- 
ment, and giving “‘psychotechnique”’ a leading 
role in unraveling the complicated interrela- 
tions of man’s acts—moral, religious, scientific, 
and commercial. But the exposition begins with 
descriptions of testing methods, going from 
there to aptitudes, character, job selection, 
commercial experience, and, finally, pedagogy. 
If these volumes do not present striking new 
theories, at least they are models of the clear- 


ness, modesty, and good sense that inform them 
both. 
GEORGE KIMBALL PLOCHMANN 


THE A PriorI IN PHYSICAL THEORY. By 
Arthur Pap. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1946. Pp. x+ 102. $2.00. 

Developing an aspect of C. I. Lewis’ ‘“con- 
ceptual pragmatism,” the author defines the 
a priori functionally or contextually: function- 
ally, in that the designation of a proposition as 
a priori or non-a priori depends on the manner 
in which that proposition functions in inquiry; 
or, contextually, in that the status of a proposi- 
tion may vary, as to apriority, from context to 
context. And whether a proposition is analytic 
or synthetic, a definition or an empirical gen- 
eralization, has nothing to do, therefore, with 
its apriority or nonapriority. 

Unfortunately for the interests of this jour- 
nal, two-thirds of the volume consists in a study 
of Newton’s laws of motion and Kant’s “prin- 
ciples of experience’ with reference to the 
functional conception of the a priori. And the 
inquiry does provide excellent confirmation. 
But the author’s limitation of his study to 
physics must not be allowed to obscure the far 
wider relevance of the thesis. It has equal ap- 
plicability to the sciences in general and par- 
ticular significance for the sociology of knowl- 
edge and a social theory of mind. 

ARTHUR CHILD 


SPInozA: PORTRAIT OF A SPIRITUAL HERO. 
By Rudolf Kayser. Preface by Albert Ein- 
stein. Translated by Amy Allen and Maxim 
Newmark. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1946. Pp. xix+326. $3.75. 

This book, a lofty estimate of the spiritual 
quality of Spinoza’s life, is conceived in piety 
and is executed with devotion. For lasting ef- 
fect, it is overdone. No man can live up to the 
reputation here given Spinoza, whether in wis- 
dom or in blessedness; and there is an unmis- 
takable symptom, before the book is finished, of 
one’s being slightly cloyed. It is, however, 
virtue overreaching itself: virtue in Spinoza and 
virtuosity in the biographer. Little if anything 
new is presented, but the old is suffused with 
wonder and wistfulness as a life is re-enacted 
which through courage turned a fate, racially, 
religiously, and culturally malign, into a tri- 
umph of the spirit. Einstein’s three-page intro- 
duction is a gem of felicity: logically elegant and 
stylistically aglow. 
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NOTE 


A REVIEWER’S 


RESPONSIBILITY 


A. USHENKO 


— note is apropos of C. L. Stevenson’s 
review of Aesthetic Experience and Its 
Presuppositions by Milton C. Nahm.'! 
Stevenson’s earlier publications, especially 
his Ethics and Language, have shown an 
unquestionable ability in analysis and criti- 
cism.? And since “‘noblesse oblige,” together 
with the fact that he realizes that the book 
under review “‘is obviously the product of a 
long study of aesthetics and the arts,”’ we 
should expect on the part of Stevenson ex- 
treme caution in adverse criticism as a safe- 
guard against undeservedly obstructing the 
efforts of a conscientious writer. To our sur- 
prise we find Stevenson’s strictures to be 
anything but cautious. He calls the book un- 
der consideration “dull, verbose, and pre- 
tentious”; he speaks of “the clumsiness of 
Nahm’s thought’; and he describes Nahm’s 
scholarship as “‘half-pedantry.” The char- 
acterization “dull’’ is particularly offensive 
and reckless. I, for one, have read Nahm’s 
book with unflagging interest, and I can sup- 
port my opinion by quoting from a number 
of leading aestheticians. S. C. Pepper, for ex- 
ample, sums up his impression of Nahm’s 
book as follows: ‘There are so many things 
one would like to say about a book so rich as 
this that whatever one selects to say is 
bound to give a distortion of one’s actual 
estimate. Let me, therefore, assert at once 
that I find it one of the most rewarding and 
challenging studies in aesthetics to have ap- 
peared in recent years.” De Witt H. Parker 
concurs with Pepper in calling the book 
“challenging.” And Lucius Garvin testifies 
that Nahm’s conclusion “‘in its sweep and its 
ingeniousness left this reviewer somewhat 
breathless.”’ How could a dull book provoke 
such response from these, and other, writers? 
In an attempt to answer this question, 
Stevenson may take refuge in the ethics of 

* See Ethics, LVI (April, 1946), 231-32. 

2 This is not to say that I am in agreement with 


Stevenson’s ethics. I merely mean that, within the 
limits of positivism, his presentation is able. 


his own book. He may, in accordance with 
what he calls the “First Pattern,” define his 
employment of the word “dull” as follows; 
“‘Nahm’s book is dull = I find it dull; do so 
as well.” I submit, however, that such a re- 
course to the First Pattern shows no more 
than the complete failure of the First Pat- 
tern, if not of the whole, of Stevenson’s ethics, 
in the face of a reviewer’s responsibility. 

Of course, Stevenson has a right to his 
own opinion, but as a reviewer he should, 
under the circumstances, substantiate its 
exceptional character by means of an exposi- 
tion of what he understands to be Nahm’s 
views. Instead, Stevenson sketches a carica- 
ture. While Nahm emphasizes that both 
reproductive and productive imagination 
are indispensable within the field of an 
aesthetic experience, Stevenson is satisfied 
with a brief account of Nahm’s reproductive 
imagination, with its “generic symbols.” 
Thus the reader of the review is bound to 
have a lopsided impression concerning the 
contents of the book. Nor does Stevenson 
bother to mention the presence of subordi- 
nate but important insights in Nahm’s 
work, Other reviewers have mentioned at 
least some such insights, and, to conclude 
this note, I shall add to their list an observa- 
tion of my own. A great many aestheticians 
have stressed the importance of imagina- 
tion, and of images, in art; some of them, as 
well as others, have defined art as expression 
of emotion; and, finally, many have pointed 
out the intimate connection between images 
and emotion. But it did not occur to anyone 
before Nahm that the intimate connection 
means the identity of imagination and emo- 
tion—an idea which Nahm substantiates by 
his elaborate theory of the continuum of 
feeling. Thus, whether right or wrong, he is 
able to integrate and specify important 
tendencies in aesthetics which in the past 
were left vague and undefined. 
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